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_ eens & Bankruptcy vitts 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


AGAtn in the interval between fresh intelligence from India we 
have accounts displaying to us in large proportions—not the 
hostility and ferocity of the rebels, which we might have par- 
doned to a conquered race rising against alien rulers—but their 
treachery, their inhumanity, and their coward cruelty. Some 
kind of cleverness they evidently possess,—their sorties are well- 
planned, their dispositions are in some degree suited to obtain 
military advantages; but with all the advantages which they 
command, from haying surprised us, deceived us, outwitted and 
outnumbered us, they have neither the science, nor the inven- 
tion, nor the officers, to make good their own position, still less 
to overcome ours. The seasons appear likely to give them a 
brief lease of mutinous independence in the revolted provinces ; 
but as soon as the disappearance of the heats and the rains shall 
restore the European to his power of action, if not before, we 
shall go in and overcome both Mussulman and Hindoo. 

So certain is this, that already, before we have reached the 
position, our public writers are discussing the course of action 
then to be adopted. Indeed they are taking into account the 
future government of India, and especially of Bengal; but we 
now refer to a previous question—the conduct to be pursued 
towards the subdued rebels. The first thing upon which we are 
all agreed is, that resistance must be put down by any amount 
and kind of force requisite for the purpose; the next, that such 
punishment should be inflicted as shall be best suited to check 
insubordination and secure loyalty. But some amongst us go 
beyond, and advocate a course of unqualified bloody retribution ; 
and the feeling is not unnatural. Every man that reads the de- 
tails of the treacheries perpetrated on our countrymen, the unut- 
terable cruelties committed upon women and children, must feel 
the impulse to inflict vengeance upon the perpetrators; and all 
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There has been already somewhat too much of this indis- 
criminate work in India,—tirst, unqualified indulgence for all, 
friendly or false ; and now unqualified retribution for all, false 
or friendly. It is not possible to deal in this manner with hun- 
dreds of thousands of men, even if it were politic. But it would 
be a wild act of folly, after having alarmed the prejudices of the 
Natives with the show of circumventing or forcing them into the 
Christian religion, if we were thus to illustrate the principles of 
Christian mercy. It would be a breach of every political maxim, 
even of Machiavellism, thus to teach the subject race that we 
cannot discriminate between friend and foe. On the contrary, 
our paramount purpose, as we regain our military power in Upper 
Bengal, must be to make the enemy feel the resistless weight of 
our power, while the friend must feel the enduring strength of 
our shield. To these immediate ends, the Native must know, 
from present consequences, that resistance to us is destriction, 
and that the retribution will be proportionate to the crime, its 
magnitude and obstinacy. ‘The merest tyro in’ military police 
knows that the least discriminating mode of dealing with ‘multi- 
tudinous criminals is decimation; while all deliberate judicial 
courses involve distinction between those who have heen friends 
though compulsorily mingled with enemies, those who have bgen 
seduced against their better feeling, those who have been led 
away by an impulse, and those largest criminals who are the 
ringleaders.” Let destruction wait upon resistance; let con- 
fiscation of life and all that life commands attend upon the insti- 
gation of treachery and revolt; but let merey révive in the rear 
of the reconquering army, and friends rejoice in a full share of 
restored prosperity. ° 


The list of bills which have received the Royal assent grows 
more various than the work actually done in Parliament, The 
two Houses have been ‘ considering” each other’s amendments ; 
the Lords being more pliant in the case of the Probate Bill than 
the Commons in the case of the Seotch Lunacy and one or two 
other bills. 

Again the chief attention of the Commons has been devoted to 
the Divorce Bill; which has been *‘ amended” that its 
authors can scareely recognize it, and its most watchful students 
can scarcely tell its legal effect. The sad loss, in the family of 
Lord Lyttelton, of a lady peculiarly endeared to her circle, has 
removed Mr. Gladstone from the debates. Even in his absence, 
however, the desire of the clergy for exemption from a compul- 
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| sory obligation to marry those against whom sentence of divorce 


| shall have been pronounced has not been entirely frustrated, 


though it has been compromised, the clergyman being compelled 


| to lend his church though not his own assistance to the cere- 


Englishmen will understand the feeling with which a correspond- | 


ent of our own declares that the war for the reconquest of Bengal 
‘““must be one of utter extermination.” We do not ask whether 


A substitute for the action of criminal conversation has 
And a 


monial. 
een invented, retaining ‘‘ damages” in certain cases. 
been invented, ret g lamag 


| considerable jurisdiction in matrimonial causes has been extended 


this is necessary, but we may ask whether it is politic, whether | 


it is even possible? Whom or what are we to ‘ exterminate” ? 
Is it the race inhabiting Bengal?’ Surely it is not our interest 
entirely to sweep away the payers of the land-revenue, to depo- 
pulate the land, and make a desert where we own au 
empire. Is it the inhabitants of Delhi, which we are told 
must be “laid in ashes and sown with salt, and its name blotted 
from the map”? Surely not. 
in the hands of any Englishman to blot the name of Delhi from 
the map,— Wyld himself could not do it; for geography to all 
time will require to know where the great city of Delhi was. 
We all of us recognize a long past as constituting an irresistible 
claim to a future of immortality ; and, on reflection, our own 
correspondent would be among the last of those to advise that 
along with the name of Delhi should go down to posterity a re- 
rd of English Vandalism, in destroying the monuments of In- 
: art and greatness, and in ‘ sowing with salt” Jand moisten- 
ed not only with the blood of our countrymen but also of Native 
allies, while Native friends in the city have confronted ruin 
without power to stem the revolt. We must deal with the in- 
surgents, says our correspondent, who speaks the sentiments for 
the hour of a great number, ‘‘so that men through all coming 
time must shudder and grow pale.” What man of us alive can 
thus overawe future generations ? 
[Latest Eprrron.] 


to Courts of Assize and Quarter-Sessions. So considerable, in- 
deed, are the changes, that it is a question how far the Lords 
will feel bound to accept the brief remainder of the session as a 


| sufficient period for the ‘ consideration,” and how far they may 


In the first place, it does not lie | 
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jects of our actual position and of reinforcements ; 


not insist on the whole recess for the purpose. Lord Palmerston, 
however, through the indefatigable perseverance, ability, and 
tact of the Attorney-General, has fulfilled his announcement that 
he should make the session long enough to obtain a definitive 
decision on the bill from the Commons; and if the Lords should 
claim their undoubted right to a deliberate reconsideration of 
it would not be the Premier’s 
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what is in effect 
fault. 

India, of course, could not pass in mere silence, and several 
Members showed a desire for information, especially on the sub- 
the commented 
inquiries at last drawing forth Lord Palmerston with a concise 
but free and emphatic explanation. Recruiting goes forward, 
and will undoubtedly proceed faster after the harvest ; insomuch 
that we may soon expect to make good the deficiency created at 
home by the demand of troops for India. Government does not 
hold itself precluded from raising more regimeuts of Militia than 
those already mentioned. Lord Palmerston concedes another point 
—a small force might be sent by the shorter and more rapid route 
through Egy pt Screw-steamers are not sent out in 


a new measure, 


li necessary, 
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greater number because ip might not be prudent te leave-our own 
coasts without naval defemce by somding the vessels se far as 
India,—a reason which curiously indowses sonse previous objections 
urged against sending the home squadron to Cfiina. As am excuse 
for too great reduction of our forces immediately after the Russian 
war, Lord Palmerston pleads the compulsions put upon an exe- 
cutive amid representative institutions ; a disadvantage compen- 
sated by the extraordinary support which representative institu- 
tions enable a minister to rally round him in time of difficulty. 
The plea amounts to a confession that our Premier follows the 
policy of yielding even where he conscientiously disapproves ; 
and it raises the question, how far a conscientious statesman is 
not bound to serve his country by resisting unwise demands, 
even at the sacrifice of his own official position. True, other 
men might step in to fulfil an impolitic popular desire ; yet a 
protest earnestly uttered and devotedly enforced might prevail 
against the vulgar oscillations of opinion. 





A cruise by Queen Victoria in her floating pavilion has become 
too common an occurrence to attract much notice; and the pas- 
sage to the Channel Islands and Cherbourg and back again, this 
week, has been happily accomplished without mischance. The 
stiff wind of Tuesday was enough to remind us of the uncertain- 
ties of the sea; but it is among the many traits of Queen Vic- 
toria’s sagacity and tact that she has preserved or rather gained 
for the Royal Family a thoroughly national familiarity with the 
sea and sea life, 





The dulness of the annual féte Napoleon, on the 15th, has 
been at once increased in the effect and relieved by the unusual 
ceremony on the preceding d&y—the ‘‘inauguration” of the 
Louvre. The finishing-stroke put to that protracted work has 
afforded Louis Napoleon an opportunity of paying various com- 
pliments to his faithful subjects and himself, as having completed 
a work commenced by Francis the First and recommenced by Na- 
poleon the First. A large distribution of the crosses of the Le- 
gion of Honour—a feast for workpeople, authors, and other 
notables—an exchange of speeches, and an appropriation for 
Imperial purposes of a day already rendered gay to the Parisians 
by one of the many observances of the Catholic Church—have 
contributed materially to one of Napoleon the Third’s most 
successful coups de théaitre. The ceremony, however, is over, 
and it might be difficult to discover what substantial hold he 
has added to his strange and anomalous tenure. 

The criminal records of Europe have no parallel to what has 
been going on in Dublin this week. Our readers keep in mind 
the mass of circumstantial evidence brought to bear upon the 
accusation of James Spollen as the murderer of Mr. Little. On the 
trial he was acquitted. It was a circumstance materially con- 
tributing to weaken the case of the prosecution against him, that 
a legal punctilio prevented the evidence of his wife from being 
taken at the trial. But, however it happened, the man was ac- 
quitted, and he was released. No sooner was the verdict pro- 
nounced, than he insinuated an appeal for compensation on 
account of his damaged character; and he has actually hired a 
theatre and advertised a “narrative” of his share in the case, 
as a pretext and opportunity for a begging appeal to the public, 
asking the means for emigrating with some money in his pocket ! 
It is impossible to conceive a case of greater impudence, yet 
something more must be said to show how excessive that was. 
Several persons in the very scanty auditory put questions to 
Spollen, in order to draw from him that clear explanation which 
might perhaps have lent a moral confirmation to the verdict of 
aequittal: but he evaded or refused to answer. At last some one 
suggested to him that the technical quittance rendered it per- 
fectly safe for him either to explain or even to confess his 
** guilt”? ; and he seems to have been hesitating, when his son, 
who acted as partner in this extraordinary exhibition, vehemently 
desired him to be silent. And yet the man persevered with his 
importunities for money! One thing he did supply—an unplea- 
sant commentary on the proceedings of the Court and the verdict 
of the Jury. 





The act of the Bank of Prussia in raising its rate of discount 
from 5 to 54 per cent has been taken as a warning that some 
similar step may become necessary in our own Bank. The 
Prussian establishment had been preceded in its movement by 


f th ital ; 1 
that of the Dutch capital; the Bank of Hamburg had been | sesbiineer same Geir ante Ute 


obliged to protect itself by a discount-rate of 7 per cent; and 
the Bank of France, which lowered its rate in June, and assumed 
so flourishing an aspect under the new management, has been 
renewing its purchases of gold. It aggravates the ominous look 
of these facts when we remember that ‘Credit’ companies on 
the plan of the Mobilier have been established in most of the 
European commercial cities, and haye been doing their best—or 





their weest; while some of the Contimemtak Governments are 
obliged te keep up heavy expenditure as a aigmef affluence and a 
means of purchasing a spurious popularity. They must “go on,” 
and they reckon upon “something turmiang up” to save their 
credit, or their existence, at the crisis. It is in this direction 
that we may anticipate the most dangerous pressure from which 
we shall have to protect ourselves. 








Hebates oud Proceedings in Parliament, 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hovsr or Lorps. Monday, August 17. Royal Assent to Superannuation Act 
Amendment Bill, Board of Health Continuance Bill, Banking Bill, Industria} 
Schools Bill, New Bills, Fraudulent Trustees Bill—Lunatics (Scotland) Bij) 
read a third time and passed—Married Women’s Reversionary Interest Bill read a 
third time and a Bill read a first time. — «4 

Tuesday, August 18. Probates and Letters of Administration Bill ; Commons’ 
Amendments agreed to—Appropriation Bill read a second time— Mutiny (East In- 
dia) Bill read a second time. 

Thursday, August 20. Opium Trade ; Law-Officers’ Answer to Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Question— Ecclesiastical C issi Bill read a third time and passed—Mutiny 
(East India) Bill committed. 

Friday, August 21. Appropriation Bill read a third time and passed—Mutiny 
(East India) Bill read a third time and passed—Divorce and Matrimonial Causes ; 
Lord Redesdale’s Motion—Bombay Army ; Lord Shaftesbury’s Motion, 


Hovse or Commons, Saturday, August 15. Militia Bill committed—Appropria- 
tion Bill committed. 

Monday, August 17. Mersey Conservancy (No. 2) Bill read a second time— 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill in Committee—Trustees Relief ; Lord St, 
Leonards’s Bill withdrawn—Crowded Dwellings Prevention Bill in Committee— 
a Bill read a third time and passed. 

wesday, August 18. Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill in Committee— 
Crowded Dwellings Prevention Bill in Committee. 

Wednesday, August 19. my! Publications ; Lord Campbell’s Bill in Com- 
mittee—Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill committed—Mersey Conservancy 
(No. 2) Bill read a third time and passed. 

Thursday, August 20. Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill reported— Militia 
Bill read a third time and passed—Crowded Dwellings Prevention Bill withdrawn. 

Friday, August 2], French Refugees ; Lord Palmerston’s Answer to Mr. Williams 
—Divoree and Matrimonial Causes Bill read a third time and passed—Improper 
Publications ; Lord Campbell’s Bill read a third time and passed, 











TIME-TABLE, 
The Lords, The Commons, 
Hour of Hour of Hour of Hour of 
Meeting. Adjournment. Meeting. Adjournment, 
Saturday ........+.+00+ Noon,.... 2h Om 
MONAAY .eeeeesereceses Sh .... 6h 30m Monday ...+..+++e000.. Noom,... 4h Om 
6h .(m) 2h lim 
Tuesday ......sceecceee Sh .... 6h 50m Tuesday .......ceveeees Noon.... 4h Om 
6h .(m) 2h 45m 
Wednesday .....esceeee No sitting. Wednesday .....++++.. Noon .... 6h Om 
Thursday ....seeceecees Sh 4... 5h 35 Thursday .....ssseeeees Noon .... 3h 30m 
6h .... 19h 30m 
Friday ...scsereeeeeres Sh ..+. Th 20m Friday .cessesessserees Noon .... 3h 30m 
Sittings this Week, 4; Time, 6h lim Sittings this Week, 9; Time, 43h 30m 
—— this Session, 57; — 160h im this Session 95; — 643h 19m 





Nationat Derencrs AND THE INDIAN Motryy, 

On the order for the third reading of the Militia Bill, Colonel Nortu 
renewed his complaints of the operation of the warrant of 1854 as it has 
affected Lieutenant-Colonels not in the command of regiments, But no 
one took any further notice of the matter. 

Sir Frepericx Sarru commended the proposed embodiment of the 
Militia, and remarked that the recruiting operations are going on with 
success. He suggested that 1000 Sappers and Miners should be sent to 
India, where they are in great demand. 

Sir De Lacy Evans concurred in this suggestion. He expressed his 
astonishment that only 10,000 Militia would be called out, and that the 
number of seamen would only be increased by 2000. He suggested that 
small steamers should be sent to India to operate in the rivers ; and that 
our steam line-of-battle ships should be employed in conveying troops to 
India. He recommended that the Commander-in-chief in India should 
be empowered to confer the Victoria Cross on the field, and that he should 
be enabled to fill up vacancies and grant promotion ; that General Jacob 
should be recalled from Persia and restored to command in Scinde ; that 
the Government should reconsider their decision on the subject of send- 
ing troops through Egypt ; and that they should show its gratitude and 
satisfaction at the loyal conduct of Scindiah, Holkar, and other Native 
Princes. The Government should make arrangements to finish the matter 
in a second campaign, and the troops ought to march with triumph 
through the disturbed districts next November. 

Sir Witt1am Wiiuiams expressed a hope, that in future more 
attention would be paid to the fortification of our stations in India. 
He had been in the Presidencies of that country, and he had 
seen, so to speak, the nakedness of the land—station after station with- 
out a single stronghold. ‘The consequence was, that when we were at- 
tacked all went over like a pack of cards. 

He was perfectly sure that her Majesty’s Government would never at 
the commencement of this session have reduced so many of the regular 
troops of Great Britain had it not been for the pressure from without. He 
was satisfied, therefore, that it was not their fault. He remembered how 
the noble lord the Member for London and the right honourable gentleman 
the Member for the University of Oxford vied with each other—bade as it 
were against each other—with regard to those reductions ; and he was per- 
suaded that had the Government attempted at that time to retain those 
troops they would have been defeated. Let us hope that what had taken 
place would be a warning to them—(‘‘ Hear, hear !”’ from the Opposition) 
—and he trusted that honourable gentlemen — who said “ Hear, 
hear,”’ would assist them with their votes when these matters come under 
consideration in future. [A Member on the Opposition side—‘‘ We have 
never done otherwise.”’] 

Sir Harry Verney contended that the Government alone were re- 
sponsible for the cutting down of our establishments. Sir Joun Rams- 
DEN, speaking with reference to the Militia, said that the Government 
held 10,000 to be sufficient. If more troops are required for India, we 
Admiral Watcorr suggested 
that Admiral Seymour should be ordered to send to India all the small 
steamers and gun-boats he has at Hongkong. ; 

Lord Paumerston, having repeated the information afforded by Sir 
John dealt with the remarks and suggestions of Sir De Lacy 
Evans and Sir William Williams. . 

‘‘ My honourable and gallant friend the Member for Westminster repeated 
tonight a very natural suggestion which was made on a previous evening, 
that these troops should be sent to India in screw line-of-battle ships, which 
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could easily be adapted to the purpose, which could be navigated by a small 
crew, and would carry a large number of men with convenience and de- 
s tch. In the first instance such an arrangement may appear to be very 
wevantageous ; but I would request the House to bear in mind other con- 
siderations in regard to the amount of our military force at home which have 
been very forcibly dwelt upon. W e were reminded that we had been com- 
pelled to despatch to distant stations a large portion of the military force for 
which we asm and which Parliament granted, for the general purposes of 
the country in time of peace ; and it was said, ‘By so doing, you have 
greatly weakened your defensive means at home; and foreign countries may 
take advantage of your yo weakness, aud either hold language whic 1 
you ought not to bear or do things to which youought not to submit.’ The 
answer which I gave to that was, that the people of this country would not 
endure conduct of that sort, and that if an emergency should require it 
men would be raised rapidly and upon the sudden, That very considera- 
tion, however, shows how inexpedient it would be to send to the other end 
of the world the greater portion of our nayal force ; because, although these 
steam line-of-battle ships are, it is true, lying in ordinary and of no imme- 
diate use, yet if any of these events should oceur we should want suddenly 
to put to sea a large flect; and how could we do that if the ships which we 
should require were doing duty as transports in the Indian seas? There- 
fore I think that prudence shows that the despatch of these ships to the 
East would have been a very inexpedient course; in fact, it would have 
been falling into the error which the great orator of Greece imputed to the 
Persians. He said—‘ When you strike a blow at one part of them, they 
put their hand to that part and leave exposed every other, which may be 
struck in turn. Do not, you Athenians, follow so unwise and foolish an 
example.’ I think that we should have fallen into an error of the same 
kind if we had sent to India the fleet which cirewmstances occurring in 
Europe might at short notice render necessary for our defence at home. 
The suggestion of the honourable and gallant officer as to the sending of 
troops across Egypt is well worthy of consideration. On a previous occasion 
I stated the objections to such a proceeding. These objections it may be 
ible to overcome, especially if you can make arrangements beforehand, 
fa small force were required speedily at a particular station, arrangements 
might be made for sending it across from Alexandria to Suez. 
‘With regard to the general question, I think that the House ought to take 
a larger view than honourable Members have generally been disposed to 
adopt. We have been reproached for precipitately reducing our army and 
navy upon the return of peace. Some have said that in doing so we yielded 
to pressure from particular Members of this House, while ethers have at- 
tributed it to a want of foresight on our part. The course which we have 
adopted is the only one which any government acting under a representative 
system such as ours will ever be able to pursue. Different forms of govern- 
ment have their difterent advantages. Undoubtedly, a despotic government 
is the best for providing in time of peace the means and preparations for 
war; because such a government, being subject to no control but its own 
will, and possessing the foresight which you must assume all governors of 
countries to have, keep up in time of peacea larger force than is actually re- 
quired for defence, and when war unfortunately occurs it is at once ready to 
meet the pressure which is thereby occasioned. On the other hand, when 
war does break out, then comes the advantage of representative institutions, 
because then it is that the whole nation rallying round the government gives 
to it a support and a foree which no despotic government can by any means 
or by any possibility possess. In time of peace, however, a representative 
government is comparatively weak. It is not that if we were to 
press this House we might not persuade it to vete men in Com- 
mittee of Supply: we might induce it to give us a larger peace 
establishment, Pith of Army and Navy; but your votes of Supply are of no 
use whatever unless they are accompanied by votes in Ways and Means, 
That is the limit of your peace establishment. What happens when peace 
arrives? What took place last year? During the war, the country was 
ready to submit to any reasonable and necessary sacrifice to carry it toa 
successful issue. It bore great burdens, and would have endured greater 
still if it had been satisfied that they were necessary for the vindication of 
the national honour and the assertion of national interests. Nations, how- 
ever, have no foresight, or at least very little. Individuals may have, but 
multitudes have none. The consequence was, that the moment peace was 
made everybody from one end of the country to the other cried out for the 
remission of the war Income-tax. That was a cry which this House was 
neither disposed nor able to resist; the consequence was, that the Go- 
vernment found it absolutely necessary to bow to the national will, and the 
war Income-tax was given up. That reduced our income ; and we were ne- 
cessarily compelled to proportion our peace establishment to the income which 
Parliament, as the organ of the country, chose to give us. That was the real 
reason of the reduction of our military and naval establishments to an 
amount lower than would have been expedient at the present moment. Still, 
with all the inconveniences which these changes of opinion and of system 
may produce, there are inherent in a representative assembly so many ad- 
vantages, that these should be regarded only as defects which the countr 
must at all times be ready to repair by prompt and speedy measures; and 
am quite sure that those exertions will never be wanting when the occasion 
may require them. The ae case, however, is not one of so much difficulty 
as was presented at the breaking out of the Russian war; because when that 
war began all the addition to our military was to be made at the expense of the 
country—the expense of any additions made now fulls not upon the revenues 
of the empire but upon those of the East India Company, Therefore no 
additional expenditure is required on the part of the nation, and all that we 
have to do is, as troops are from time to time withdrawn for action abroad, 
to keep our establishments at the numbers voted by the Committee of Sup- 
ply. t, I think, we shall be able todo. This House has already un- 
animously voted an address to the Crown, assuring her Majesty that nothing 
shall be wanting on our part to enable her to carry on operations in India 
with vigour and success ; and if between this and the period at which Par- 
liament usually meets it should be necessary to ask for further assistance, I 
am quite sure that no Members of this House would grudge the attendance 
which might be necessary to afford that assistance to the Government. 
(Gi a | 
** My honourable and gallant friend thinks that a large naval force ought 
to be sent to India, as a flotilla which should operate in the rivers. The 
House must, however, recollect, what I am sure my honourable and gallant 
friend from his experience knows very well, that the Indus and the Ganges, 
although they figure very well upon a map, and are really very large 
streams, are not generally of such a depth as to be navigable by ships which 
we could send from home. Their navigation is impeded by sandbanks, 
shoals, rocks, and shallows; and any ships which we could send from this 
country. would be perfectly useless except just at their mouths. My right 
honourable friend the First Lord of the Admiralty has sent or is sending 
out such a flotilla as it is possible to despatch from England; but it 
must be remembered that the East India Company have a navy of 
their own. ll their ships were employed in the Persian expedi- 
tion; but the greater portion of them must by this time have returned 
to India, and therefore their crews can be = oo | in their shallow boats or 
rafts, which alone are useful for the navigation of the rivers of India, and 
by which any operations in those rivers can best be performed, With re- 











spect to Persia, the engagements embodied in the recent treaty have not yet 
been fulfilled. Herat has not yet been evacuated, On the contrary, there 
are reports which affirm that additional troops have been sent by Persia to 
Herat. That has been denied by the Persian Ambassador at Paris; but 
still the whole of the engagements of the treaty have not been carried into 
effect; great doubts are entertained as to the good faith of the Persian Go- 
vernment; and therefore, until the stipulations of the treaty have been 
complied with, it is perfectly clear that the British foree cannot and will 
not be withdrawn. That force is under the command of General Jacob, a 
most distinguished general officer ; and until that foree has been withdrawn, 
it will be necessary to have there an oflicer of the great military experience 
which General Jacob possesses. j 

‘* Well, then, I say we are thankful for the suggestions which have been 
made this evening, coming as they do from persons who are so well com- 
petent to make them; and I can assure those who have offered them, and 
the House, that they shall receive every attention from her. Majesty’s Go- 
yernment, who will take advantage of any of those suggestions that the 
may think likely to conduce to the efficieney of the public serviee. But 
entreat the House to believe that the attentions of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment shall be most carefully and anxiously directed day by day to these sad 
events. We fecl not only how afilicting are the details which reach us from 
time to time, but also the vast importance of the conflict now going on. 
We have no doubt, however, of our ultimate suecess. We are confident that 


| the strength and power of this country will be put forth to suppress this in- 


surrection, let the causes of it be what they may, whether they be reli- 
gious or political, or from whatever source they may have sprung. I shall 
not enter into those causes now; but I ean assure the House that we feel 
the full importance of maintaining the Indian empire of this country; that 
no exertions towards that end shal! be wanting on our part; and I have the 
most perfect confidence that those exertions will be attended with complete 
suceess.”” (Cheers.) 

Mr. Disrarxi seemed to intimate that we might have a Channel fleet 
and yet send troops to the East in war-ships, and that 5000 men might 
have been sent through Egypt. He expressed his mortification that, after all 
that has been said of scientific progress, we cannot have recourse to any 
of those new sources of strength. He was glad to hear that the Militia 
was not to be looked upon merely as a means of recruiting the Line, but 
he wished they had been called out on a greater scale. He did not wish 
to discuss our position in India, The House only had one object—to 
let the Government understand that Members are most anxious to for- 
ward all measures calculated to suppress the mutiny ; reserving the right 
of criticism. After touching on some of the suggestions offered by pre- 
vious speakers, Mr. Disracli took up the remarks of General Williams on 
the reductions in the Army and Navy. 

‘T understood from him that the Government were fully sensible that 
the military forces of the country ought to have been maintained in much 
greater strength, but that the House of Commons would not support the ne- 
cessary establishments, and that, notwithstanding the conviction of the Go- 
vernment that reductions were impolitie and injurious, yet, ee place 
and power to the poliey which they thought right, they yielded their con- 
victions to a Parliamentary necessity. Now, I am not a supporter of her 
Majesty’s Government, but if 1 had the honour of sitting behind the noble 
bok I should do him and his colleagues the justice of saying that they were 
never influenced by any such considerations. I am sure that the present 
Ministry, or any other Ministry, would upon so grave a subject be influenced 
only by their opinions as to what was necessary for the advantage and wel- 
fare of the empire. I deny that the Members of Parliament who have been 
referred to ever exercised any ‘ pressure from without,’ or were not per- 
fectly justified in the course they adopted. When we were engaged 
in a most expensive and arduous struggle, during which no on 
can pretend that the House of Commons did not give the Govern- 
ment every support they required, the Members who sat behind the 
Government and the Opposition vied in placing at the disposal of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers all the means which were necessary for bringing the 
struggle to a successful issue. That object was attained. I have before 
expressed an opinion, which I now repeat, that the settlement of Paris 
although there might be objections to points of detail—was sueh as to give 
us the expectation of a long and permanent peace. What was then the 
duty of the House of Commons? Our highest function is that of guard- 
ians of the public purse. Surely, when war had ceased, and when we 
were told and believed that there was an expectation of an enduring 
peace, our first duty was to enforce economy—and the most rigid economy 
—upon the Government, and to diminish the pressure of taxation upon 
the people as much as possible. The only return we could make to the 
people for the zeal and patriotism with which they came forward in 
the emergency, was by showing that, when the crisis was past, we 
were mindful of our duty as stewards of the public purse; that we were 
not debauched by the habit which prevails in Parliament during a time of 
war, of easily voting publie money; but that we were prepared to enforee 
upon the Government a system of reduction and economy. This was the 
first duty of Parliament; and it was the first duty of Government, if they 
believed that peace was secured, to respond to our wishes, I say, there- 
fore, so far as the House of Commons was concerned, that we aeted most 
wisely in the course we took; because, what excites in emergencies a 
prompt and passionate response to the appeals of the Government on the 
part of the community, who have been deseribed by the noble lord asso short- 
sighted, but the conviction that advantage will not be taken of their 
generosity, and that when the desired result has been aegomplished 
their interests will be consulted, and that they will be allowed to 
husband those resources which, if an emergency should again arise, 
can alone enable them to afford similar assistance te the Govern- 
ment? It is the economy, the retrenchment, and the reductions of 
taxation effected after a war, which enable the community when an emer- 
gency again arises to come promptly and powerfully to the aid of the Go- 
vernment. (Cheers.) There is some distinction between the position of a 
mere Member of Parliament and that of a Minister of the Crown, A Mem- 
ber of Parliament deems it his duty on the termination of a great struggle, 
and after the commencement of peace, to enforce reduction and retrench- 
ment. Something more is to be expected from the Minister of the Crown. He 
has sources of information not open to us, and he has a policy in hia mind of 
which we are not the sharers. He has a responsibility on him ten thousand 
times greater than all the Members of Rarlismant put together; and 
if the Minister believes it to be not wise or expedient te effect re- 
duction or retrenchment, the Minister under those cireumstances is 
bound to come forward, and if he had that conviction it is not owly his duty, 
but, in my opinion, it would be on his part a duty which he eeuld success- 
fully fulfil, to impress that conviction on Parliament. If Parliqment pressed 
the Government for reductions which they believe would be injurious to 
the country, it would be in the power of a Minister—and L am sure it 
would be in the power of the noble Lord, addressing the House in a warn- 
ing and monitory tone, without making revelations inconvenient to the 

ublic service—to make such an impression on Parliament ag to, induce 
Members to relax in the efforts they were making and in the opinion they 
were urging. Ido not say that her Majesty’s Ministers had a conscious- 
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ness of the danger of the course they were taking.” He contended that 
Ministers showed a want of foresight in not anticipating the Indian mu- 
tiny ; but, regretting that the Opposition had been successful in enforcing 
economy, he still repeated that they only did their duty. 

Mr. Vamos Sairu made a general defence of the Ministry in relation 
to the charges of want of foresight, of not sending troops through Egypt, 
of neglecting science, of not ordering regiments from the Cape. At the 
pin a expressed his conviction that the difficulties in India would be 
overcome, 

** And when her Majesty’s Government turn their minds to the reor- 
ganization of the Indian army, and to the question whether it will not be 
their duty, by a large addition to the European force in that country, to 
keep down the appearance of insurrection on the part of the Native regi- 
ments, they will at the same time consider by what means they can best 
secure and advance the happiness, comfort, and wellbeing of the natives of 
India.” (Cheers.) 

After a little further conversation, the subject dropped; and the 
Militia Bill was read a third time and passed. 

Tue Drvorce Brix. 

The House of Commons considered the Divoree and Matrimonial 
Causes Bill in Committee on Monday and Tuesday, morning and eyven- 
ing, and at the Wednesday sitting. 

On Monday, the Committee adopted, with several amendments, the 
clauses from 28 to 52 inclusive. The discussion was of a much quieter 
kind than had marked the earlier proceedings. In clause 29, amend- 
ments were made disabling a person who has committed adultery, or who 
has by wilful neglect and miscondnct conduced to adultery, from obtain- 
ing adivorce. Mr, Monsexx. moved that the clause should be omitted ; 
he being of opinion that marriage should be indissoluble. The amend- 
ment was negatived, without debate, by 88 to 21. In clause 31, the 
Arrornry-GENeRAL readily assenting, the words enabling the Court to 
fine an adulterer were struck out. The Arrornry-GreNERAL, on the 
part of the Government, said he should resist altogether any attempt to 
make adultery the subject of criminal punishment: a course much dis- 
approved of, but no division was taken, From clause 43, prescribing 
the mode of taking evidence in court, words were struck out, on the 
motion of Mr. Heniry, which, he said, would import into the Court to 
be established by the bill the greatest curses in the Chancery and Eccle- 
siastical Courts—their modes of procedure. The Arrornry-GeNvERAL 
said that the words were inserted in the other House, and he had no 
objection to sacrifice them. 

n clause 52, words were inserted restricting the right of appeal to 
the House of Lords to questions of law alone. On clause 53, granting 
the parties liberty to marry again, Mr. Ror moved an amendment, 
intended to raise the question whether guilty parties should be allowed 
to remarry. After a brief debate, the amendment was negatived by 110 
to 60. At this stage the Chairman reported progress. 

At the Tuesday sittings, all the old clauses were disposed of, and the 
Committee advanced some way in dealing with new ones. 

In resuming the consideration of clause 53, Sir Wm.uram Hearncore 
[on behalf of Mr. Gladstone, absent in consequence of the death of Lady 
Lyttelton, his wife's sister] moved an amendment, the effect of which 
would have been that all remarriages of divorced persons would have to 
be performed in the office of the Registrar. The Arrornry-GreneraL 
showed, that if this amendment were adopted, the innocent as well as 
the guilty could only be married again through the medium of the Re- 
gistrar; that if a divorced person were married to a woman in the 
Church of England, the marriage would be null, and the woman would 
be deceived; and morcover, that by striking out certain words, as pro- 
posed by Sir William Heathcote, the amendment would establish the 
principle that marriages are indissoluble. These reasons convinced 
the Committee, and the amendment was withdrawn. Major Warnur- 
Ton then moved the following proviso— 

** Provided always, and be it enacted, that no priest or deacon shall be 
liable to any suit, penalty, or censure, for consenting or refusing to solem- 
nize the marriage of any person who shall be divorced by virtue of this act.’’ 

Mr. Wicxam said, the claim of the clergy was just. Lord Esrrxeron 
was in favour of extending to the clergy those rights of conscience 
which, after a long struggle, were given to Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics. Mr. Ayrton claimed full liberty of conscience for the clergy ; 
but suggested that divorced parties should not be shut out from marriage 
in a parish-church, should an incumbent object while his curate was 
prepared to marry them. Mr. WaLro.e supported the amendment, on 
the ground that we have no right to impose on any person or any class 
of persons in this country the painful dilemma of obeying or ikedion 
one of two laws, the law of God and the law of man. Ile cited prece- 
dents to warrant the exemption claimed by the clergy. The Arrornry- 
GENERAL, stating that the Government would give a qualified acceptance 
to the amendment, solemnly warned the Ilouse of what they were about 
to do. 


** You are about to give the clergy an exemption ; and upon what ground? | 


Upon the ground of the sin, guilt, and criminality of the charge affecting 


those who come before them with a request that a religious ceremony may be | 


performed. But if that exemption be granted, where are we to stop> Will 
the clergy not reason most consecutively from this exemption when they say, 
‘You have exempted us from doing violence to our consciences in this mat- 
ter, but why do you leave us under the necessity of submitting to the viola- 
tion of our consciences in others?’ Take the case of a man and woman pre- 
senting themselves before the altar for the solemnization of this sacred rite, 
the woman bearing on her body the palpable and prominent marks of illicit 
cohabitation ; suppose them coming fresh from the bed of fornication to so- 
licit the intervention of the clergyman; suppose some notorious free- 
liver, some gross, libidinous man, who has shaken off all feelings 
of decency, and who by his past life has outraged all the princi- 
ples of morality, presenting himself for the solemnization of this holy 
rite—what would be the feelings of the clergyman? That is the result 


which you must contemplate if in any single instance you make up your | 


minds to emancipate the clergyman from the overpowering authority of the 
law. You are about to trust the clergy with the fatal gift—fatal it will be 
to the peace of many—of exercising the right of private judgment as to 
whether or not they shall dispense those holy rites which they have been 
commissioned to administer, This will pervade all the services of the 
Chureh. Take the burial service or the baptismal service. The Church-of- 
England clergyman will reason most consecutively according to his impres- 
sion of the great principle which we are about to introduce into the bill 


when he says, ‘ I must decline to read the burial service over an unbaptized | 


man: how can I comnit to the earth “ in the sure and certain hope of a 
joyful resurrection ’’ tI¥ body of a man whom I know to have died in the 


- commission of some great sin?’ .... Consider for a moment the respon- 
sibility which is thrown upon him with regard to the administration of 
the Lord’s supper. I cannot approach the subject without a dee 
feeling of the importance which attends the decision of this question. 
cannot ppm to set up my opinions or my view of the matter against 
those of so many eminent and deeply pious men, and of so many most com- 
petent persons as are here assembled : therefore, I express with the greatest 
diffidence the feelings which I entertain in my own mind ; and if I give way, 
I give way not from conviction, but purely in deference to the united body 
of authority and to the judgment of persons whom I must assume have 
weighed this matter well, and who, deeply feeling for the interests of the 
Church of England, believe that those interests and the happiness, the 
peace, and the quiet of her ministers, will be promoted by the introduction 
of this principle. (Cheers.) Well, God grant it may be so ; but, though 
it comes from a feeble voice, I warn you of the things that must follow in its 
train ; and I beg you to pause before you give to the clergy of the Church a 
fatal gift, which may be the very fount and origin of that dissension, that 
discord, and that rending in twain, which God forbid that we should ever live 
to see !” 

Assuming that these matters had been well weighed, and that the majority 
thought it the duty of the Government to give way, he stated that they 
would assent to the amendment expressed in a different manner—* That no 
clergyman in holy orders of the United Church of England and Ireland 
shall be compelled to solemnize the marriage of any person whose former 
marriage may have been dissolved upon the ground of his or her adultery, 
or shall be liable to any suit, penalty, or censure, for solemnizing or re- 
fusing to solemnize the marriage of any such person.” 

The tone in which in which the Attorney-General argued the question 
elicited many compliments from the Opposition; but his apprehensions 
were not shared either by Mr. Hentey, Mr. Warroxe, or Sir Wii1am 
Hearucore, Major Warnurron and his supporters were not satisfied 
with the wording of the amendment proposed by Government, and they 
pressed for a division. The result was, that the Major’s amendment was 
negatived by 77 to 56, and the Attorney-General’s amendment was 
adopted without a division. 

On clause 54, abolishing the action for criminal conversation, Mr. 
Burr moved its omission, There was no debate, and the motion was 
negatived by 78 to 46. Mr. Burr complained that he had been taken 
by surprise; and a conversation ensued with regard to what steps the 
Government would take to protect the poor man’s home from the adul- 
terer, now that the action for criminal conversation is abolished and the 
provision for fining an adulterer struck from the bill? The Arrorney- 
GENERAL intimated that he might propose a clause whereby it should be 
optional on the part of a husband petitioning for a divorce to ask for 
damages or not. 

The last two clauses, 55 and 56, having been agreed to, the Committee 
proceeded to deal with new clauses. A clause was adopted giving Jocal 
jurisdiction on petition for ‘ judicial separation” to Sales of Assize 
going circuit, or to such other persons named in the commission as the 
Judges might appoint, to Recorders of cities or boroughs, and to Chair- 
men or Assistant-Chairmen of Quarter-Sessions. Another clause agreed 
to enabled a wife to obtain protection for her earnings and property 
against the creditors of her husband. A third provided compensation 
to proctors for loss of business. Other clauses remained for discus- 
sion when the Chairman reported progress. 

At the Wednesday sitting, other new clauses were added. One 
enlarged the constitution of the Court. It now consists of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, the Chief Baron of 
the Cow of Exchequer, the senior Puisne Judge for the time being of 
each of the above-mentioned Courts, and the Judge of the Court of 
Probate. Another clause provided that a husband might petition for 
damages to be paid by the person who had committed adultery with the 
petitioner’s wife. The claim so made should be tried in the same manner 
and upon the same principles as the existing action for “crim. con.” ; 
and if damages were recovered upon the verdict of a jury, the Court 
should have power to direct in what manner they should be applied, 
whether settled upon children, or for the maintenance of the wife, or 
in any other manner. 

The Arrorney-GeNERAL moved a clause, providing that when any 
clergyman of the Church of England should refuse to perform the 
marriage ceremony between persons who but for such refusal would be 
entitled to the performance of that ceremony, then it should be lawful 
for any other minister of the Church of England licensed within the 
dioces in which the parties reside to perform such ceremony. 

Mr. Horr, Lord Jonny Manners, Sir Witttam Heatucorr, Mr. 
Watpotr, strenuously objected to this clause, as an interference with 
the parochial system ; as an attack on the consciences of the clergy, by 
compelling them to permit the celebration of marriages of which they 
disapproved in “ their” churches ; and as a measure that took away all 
grace from the concession previously made. But the Committee adopted 
the clauses by 73 to 33 ; and it was added to the bill. 

The preamble was agreed to, and the House resumed, 

The Committee having thus finished its labours, the House took the 
bill as amended into consideration at the morning sitting on Thursday ; 
accepted the bill as it stood; and appointed Friday at twelve o'clock for 
the third reading. 

Crowpep Dwettrncs PREVENTION. 

The Crowded Dwellings Prevention Bill has passed the House of 
Lords, and has been read a second time in the House of Commons. It 
is intended to amend the Common Lodginghouse Act, to prevent eva- 

| sions, and to embrace the whole country in its operation. On the motion 

| for going into Committee, Mr. Riptry moved the postponement of the 

Committee for three months. He was supported by Mr, Hentey, Sir 

Wituiam Jouirrr, Mr. Locxr, and Mr. Ayrrox. They alleged that 

the provisions of the bill would trench on the liberty of the subject, and 

enable the police to enter private houses. On the other hand, Mr. 
| Krynarrp, Colonel Sykes, Lord Patmerston, and Mr, Horr supported 
| the bill. ‘They described the state of lodginghouses as terrible; twenty- 
| two persons of all sexes and ages frequently sleep in one small room, 
sometimes with a dead body among them. ‘They urged that the mea- 
sure would greatly benefit the labouring classes, by protecting those 
who do not live in their own houses from crowding, filth, and immoral 
association. At the same time, it was admitted that the bill must be 
amended so as to limit the authority of the police. Sir Jonn TreLawny 
| moved the adjournment of the House; concluding that the bill was 


| framed in complete ignorance of the principles of political economy. 
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The amendment was negatived by 44 to 23, and the House went into 
Committee. But the Chairman immediately reported progress. i 

The House went into Committee again late on Tuesday ; but the opposi- 
tion to the bill was renewed with great vigour. A motion to report 


one clause being agreed to. 
Tue Mersey Conservancy Br. 

One of the monetary clauses in this bill having been altered by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, it has been deemed expedient to introduce 
a new measure into the House of Commons to give effect to the altera- 
tion. ‘The reason for this is that the Commons cannot accept from the 
Lords any bill so amended as to alter money-clauses. The particu- 
lar alteration in this case is the increase of the portion of the debt 
awarded to the Dock Trust from 750,000/. to 1,500,0007. As there is no 
objection to this alteration in the House of Commons, and as it is held to 
be important that the bill should pass this session, the new bill was read 
a first and second time on Monday, the standing orders being suspended, 

Tue Orrum Trape. 

In reply to a question from the Earl of Suarresnvry, the Lorp 
CuHANcELLOR said that the opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown on 
the legality of the opium trade had been given, and would be presented 
to Parliament. 

The Law Officers are unanimously of opinion that there is no illegality 
in the cultivation or sale of opium by the East India Company ; and with 
regard to its export to China, which has gone on from a period dating long 
before the present century, though they are of opinion that there is no 


violation of the treaty with China in that respect, it might be well to make | 
some alterations, otherwise the Company might not appear to be acting in | 
accordance with the spirit of the treaty, and this might lead to remon- | 


strances. 








Che Cantt. 


Tue Queen, the Prince Consort, and the elder children, embarked on 
board the Victoria and Albert on Monday morning, and steamed off on 
acruise. They made Cherbourg on Tuesday; landed at the dockyard, 
inspected the works, and drove into the country. In the evening her 
Majesty entertained the officers of the place at dinner. On Wednesday 
the Queen returned to Osborne, calling at Alderney on the way. 

The Queen of the Netherlands took leave of her Majesty on Saturday. 
Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore had audience with the Queen on the 
14th, and presented the son of the Pasha of Egypt. 


Che Aietrogalis. 

The Lord Mayor announced on Thursday, that, in consequence of the 

suggestions of influential City gentlemen, he should call a meeting at 

the Mansionhouse for Tuesday, to devise means of affording relief to our 
suffering fellow countrymen and their families in India. 


An official report on the causes of the failure in laying down the At- 
lantic telegraph was submitted to the Directors of the Company at a 
meeting held in their office at Broad Street, on Wednesday. Mr. Bright, 
the engineer, is of opinion that the cause of failure is not to be traced to 
the speed of the ship, or the weight of the machinery, but to the in- 
efficient handling of the machinery at a moment of danger. The staff 
was knocked up by hard work; Mr. Bright himself had gone below to 
learn the rate of the ship; one man was left to tend the machine; this 
man did not release the breaks at a critical moment. Mr. Bright sug- 
gests some modifications in the machinery and the employment of an 
adequate number of competent persons. The Directors have appointed a 
Committee of inquiry, and they sit in permanence until their plans shall 
be determined. The official statement sent to the newspapers says— 

‘Sufficient information has already been obtained to show clearly that 
the present check to the progress of the work, however mortifying, has been 
= y the result of an accident, and is in no way due to any obstacle in the 
orm of the cable, nor of any natural difficulty, nor of any experience that 
will in future affect in the slightest degree the entire success of the enter- 


rise. The only sudden declivity of any serious magnitude from 410 | 


thoms to 1700 fathoms had been safely overcome ; the beautiful flexibility 
of the cable having rendered it capable of adapting itself, without strain, to 
circumstances which would probably have been its ruin had it been more 
rigidly constructed. The combined influences of the low temperature of the 
water and the compression of the pores of the insulating medium had prac- 





R : > Mr. Bacon, a credi » cus » ere ase: 
rogress was negatived by 35 to 22. But the bill made no progress, only con, a creditor, the customers were not pressed. 





cause other persons gave him eredit, to get further goods, and they had 
been very stupid in letting him have the goods. As to the means of pay- 
ment, there was a circumstance in the case which should be mentioned. Tt 
seemed that all payments were made through the tutor, and, as stated by 
If the tutors got 
the money the tradesmen were paid, but they never asked. What a state 
of business! It showed how very easy these people were in letting young 
men at the University get into their debt. Only two of the creditors op- 
posed the insolvent; and the Commissioner gave a judgment of four 
months, from the 24th June, as regards these cases, discharging the in- 
solvent as to the other debts, 

The Surrey Gardens Company are in difficulties. A shareholder has pre- 
sented a petition to the Court of Bankruptcy for an order to wind up. On 
Wednesday the Lambeth Magistrate granted a warrant to levy on the pro- 
perty of the Company for nearly 907. for parish-rates. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Asher Sterne, a German, 
was tried for setting fire to his manufactory in Whitechapel. He had 


> to conviction three men for attempting to extort money from 


1im by threatening to accuse him of this arson. According to one witness, 
Sterne set fire to his premises in the most impudent manner before the wit- 
ness. Itappeared that a fire-office had paid him 160/. as compensation, in 
addition to the salvage, his claim having been 480/. The verdict was ** Not 
guilty.” 

On Thursday, John Payne, the young man who killed Richard Empson, a 
pauper in St. Martin’s Workhouse who acted as warder, was acquitted of 
murder, on the ground of insanity. 

The Grand Jury returned a true bill against De Salvi for stabbing Mr. 
Robertson ; but they ignored the bill against Mr. Gower. 

Yesterday, De Salvi was convicted of ‘ wounding with intent to do 
grievous bodily harm’; and the sentence was penal servitude for fifteen 
years. Mr. Robertson is still in a dangerous state, so that De Salvi may 
yet be put on his trial for murder. 

George Cox, who stabbed his wife and her paramour, Fortie, in the streets, 
was convicted of ‘ unlawfully wounding "’ ; but the Jury recommended him 
to mercy on account of the provocation he had received. 

At the opening of the New Court at the Old Bailey on Monday, among 
the petty jury called upon to serve was a gentleman who objected upon the 
ground that he could not take an oath. Sir Robert Carden—* Of what re- 
ligion are you?”’ Juryman—**I am not of any religion.” Sir R. Carden 
—** Are you an Atheist?"’ Juryman—*'I consider that term as applied to 
me offensive.’ Sir R. Carden—‘‘I do not want an answer of that kind; I 
want to know of what religion you are?” Juryman—‘I am not of any 
religion at all.” Sir R. Carden—** Then, Lam sure you will be excused, as 
aman without religion is not capable of doing his duty in this court.””. Mr, 
Payne—* Nor in this country, or anywhere else.”’ Sir R, Carden—* You 
are excused, and I hope you will never be summoned again.” 





Thomas Diamond Evans and Captain Henry Thorne have been held to 
bail by the Marlborough Street Magistrate, to answer charges of publishing a 
libellous letter concerning the Honourable F. W. Cadogan, and attempting 
to extort money from Mr. Cadogan for the suppression of the letter. Mr. Ca- 
dogan is Deputy Chairman of the Submarine a Company ; Evans was 
formerly clerk to the company. Aprcpos to recent remarks about the delays 
in the arrival of telegraphic messages from India, Evans wrote in a letter 
to the 7imes, that durmg the Crimean war Mr. Cadogan made improper 
use of messages received at the office, and gave improper preferences ; _in- 
sinuating that he took advantage of his position to job on the Stock Ex- 
change. This letter was put into type, but not published. Captain Thorne 
waited on Mr. Cadogan, and insinuated how desirable it would be for him 
that the letter should not appear, Mr, Cadogan deposed that the statements 
in the letter were utterly false. Besides being sent to the Zimes, a copy 
was given to Mr. Cadogan, and Evans showed another copy to Mr. Trigg, a 
wine-merchant—thus it was “ published.’”” Mr. Beadon thought it was 
clear that Thorne had called on Mr, Cadogan in the expectation of receiving 
money. 

Bernard Dévis has been committed by the Worship Street Magistrate for 
a burglary in the Hackney Road. Though Dévis failed in getting off with 
his plunder, he was mightily tickled with the amusing circumstances of his 
robbery. It seems that he got into the house of Mr. Gilbertson, an oil- 
man; he entered the bedroom where Mr. Gilbertson was sleeping with his 
wife; opened a box, and began to appropriate its contents. Suddenly 
Mr. Gilbertson awoke with a pain in bis back ; and his wife arose to obtain 
some oil to rub her husband’s back; as she moved across the floor in the 


| dark she tumbled over the burglar, and this led to his capture. On the way 


to the station, he said to a policeman, *‘ I should have done it nice and clean 


| hadn’t the woman got out of bed for the oil, and I really thought I must 
| have laughed outright at hearing their conversation; I was obliged to hold 


| my hand tight over my mouth to prevent it. 


tically shown that the action of a telegraphic cable so far from being im- | 


paired, is materially improved by being sunk in deep water. ‘The only dif- 
ficulty worthy of consideration which remained was to demonstrate the 
practicability of making the splice in mid-ocean. This was put to experi- 
mental test by the engineer in a heavy sea, subsequent to the accident, and 
before the return home of the ships. The two ends on board the Niagara 
und Agamemnon were joined together, and the splice let down to the bot- 
tom into soundings of ‘ fathoms, and during a heavy sea. The experi- 
ment was perfectly successful ; and these and all other circumstances which 
have been wrought out by the recent expedition have made more and more 
cheering and certain the prospect of complete success on the next occasion.” 


| he made some remarks on the Indian mutiny. 


The naval officers recently engaged in submerging the cable attended | 


a meeting of the Directors on Thursday. They are of opinion that the 
cable is suitable for its purpose “in every respect”; that no obstacles 
of moment exist to prevent its successful submersion, but that the ma- 


chinery used may be greatly improved. It is understood that there is a | 


season of fine weather after the equinoctial gales, when the cable might 
be laid. At present no decision has been come to. 





The Chief Commissioner of the Insolvent Court took occasion on Satur- 
day to animadvert on the system of credit and extravagance prevalent 
among the students at Cambridge University. Hardwick Evans, a young 
man, temporary clerk at the Audit Office, appeared for adjudication. He 
owes 983/. to tradesmen at Cambridge. While an under-graduate, Evans 
got into debt ; his father, a clergyman in London, not wealthy, sold some 
property, and paid the son’s debts. Then the Cambridge tradesmen, 
10ping for a repetition of the parental effort, gave the young man un- 
limited credit. A jeweller let him have trinkets to give away to the 
amount of 50/.; 56/. is due for cigars; an innkeeper, a wine-merchant, 
a horse-dealer, and others, administered freely to the youth’s supposed 
wants. The Commissioner pointed out, as very favourable to the insolvent, 
that he made no misrepresentation or false plea to get into debt—the trades- 
men were only anxious to serve him. There had been no discredit on the 


| 
| 


It’s of no use denying it, of 
course.”’ When before the Magistrate, the fellow laughed heartily at the 
recital of his nocturnal adventure. 





Provincial, 

Sir James Graham laid the foundations of a new dock, to be called the 
Silloth Dock, on the Solway, on Tuesday. In the course of his speeches 
Standing on the stone, he 
appealed to his hearers and the country to be united, make a great effort, 
and sustain the honour and integrity of the British dominions. 

“1 am satisfied that the determination of the British people will be 
unanimous; that that empire which we have won with our best heart's 
blood and with the blood of our children we are ready to preserve; and that 
as one man we shall rise in defence of our great possessions in India. The 
loss of that empire would be the commencement of our downfall; the main- 
tenance of it will prove that we have not degenerated.” 

The company dined together, and Sir James made another speech, in 
the course of which he said— 

‘I say with pride and satisfaction, that, now growing an old man, I do 
perceive in the great body of the people of this country, within the last 
quarter of a century, the most marked improvement. ea are more 
highly intelligent; they are better instructed. Their love of liberty is not 
abated ; but the love of order is more universally pervading. And a people 
so free, so instructed, by nature so gallant, cannot, in my opinion, fail to 
send forth to the most distant parts of the earth soldiers and sailors—free- 
men like themselves, volunteers, to uphold the honour of their native land, 
to sustain the renown of our flag, and to prevent that ignominy that such an 
empire as ours should perish. Ido not believe it. An empire which the 
Clives and Wellesleys have won a Canning will not lose.” 

The depth of the public feeling in relation to the Indian outbreak was 
singularly manifested at Bristol on Monday. Several thousands of er 
sons of all ranks and denominations met in the music-saloon of the Vic- 


young man except getting into debt: he was a very foolish fellow, be- | toria Rooms, and joined in united prayer for the British in India. Mr. 
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Charles Pinney, of Camp Louse, presidgd, and on the platform were 
several mourners for relatives lost at Delhi and other places. 





THE SPEC 


At Croydon Assizes there have been two cases arising out of recent trials | 


in London. 

Mr. Myers instituted an action against Mr. Lawson for a malicious prose- 
cution. It may be recollected that Myers was included in the prosecution 
for conspiracy to defraud Mr. Lawson of cambrics: May and Taylor were 
convicted, but there was no case against Myers. The present action was 
stopped by Mr. Lawson, who, as he was convinced he had been in error, 
apologized to Mr. Myers and consented to a nominal verdict for 40s, 

A short time back, Mr. Sidebottom obtained a verdict for 6500/. against 
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~_ a a 
came forward with a manuscript in his hand, but which, so far from being 
the promised personal narrative, was merely an abject whining appeal for 
a subscription to enable him to emigrate comfortably. He was proceeding 
to explain what an expense his family were to him, and how much he stood 
in need of assistance, when one of the two or three persons present inter- 
rupted him with an expression of their deep disgust at the whole proceed- 
ing; and, after referring to the narrator’s fortunate escape on his trial, 
called upon him to explain who told-his wife where the money was hid. 
Spollen replied, ‘That is nothing to you, sir’; and added, that ‘if 


TATOR. 








| he was the most guilty man in existence he was not to be left to starve,’ 


Adkins, a gaming-house keeper, for money won from him by means of false | 


dice. Adkins fled to the Continent. When Mr. Sidebottom went to take 
possession of a house at Brompton and its contents belonging to Adkins, a 
fr. Lambert stopped him by producing a bill of sale for the lease and furni- 
ture, alleging that he had advanced Adkins 1300/. on them, At Croydon 
the issue tried, under the form of an action ‘“‘ Lambert v. Sidebottom,” 
was, whether the payment of money by Lambert to Adkins and the bill of 
sale were fraudulent, with a view to prevent Sidebottom seizing the "ae 
perty. After hearing evidence, including that of Mr. Lambert, the Jury 


ent, 

At Liverpool Assizes, James Davies was tried for the murder of Robert 
Reuses, at Liverpool. There was no doubt that Davies was guilty of homi- 
cide, while drunk ; but there was also no doubt that Davies went to his 
home expecting to find his wife and Reuses in bed together, and that he 
very nearly caught them in the fact. Mr. Baron Watson directed the Jury, 
that when a man detects another in the act of adultery with his wife and 
kills him, the act is not murder, but “ manslaughter in the lowest degree.” 
The Jury gave a verdict accordingly ; and the culprit was sent to prison for 
four days. 

A Liverpool Jury have decided that sailors are not to be barbarously 
killed on the high seas with impunity. They have convicted Rogers, Miles, 
and Seymour, the master and mates of the Martha Jane, for the merder ot 
Andrew Rose, a seaman who perished under their brutalities. The case 
stands out even among the records of ill-treatment by bad officers of mer- 
chant-ships for the revolting cruelty with which Rose was treated. He 
appears to have been a man of weak intellect; he was shipped at Barba- 
dos; on the voyage to England he was constantly maltreated by the pri- 
soners, not merely by the customary beatings, but with novel kinds of tor- 
ture,—a dog was taught to worry him, he was enclosed in a small water- 
eask for twelve hours, and finally he was hung by the neck !~—half a minute 
longer of suspension and his life would have been gone at once; he did dic 
a few days after. Then his corpse, in a frightful state, was pitched into the 
sea. The Jury accompanied their verdict of ‘* Wilful murder” with a re- 
commendation to merey—whiy, is not stated. Mr. Baron Watson sentenced 
the culprits to be hanged; beseeching them not to rely on the Jury’s re- 
commendation, but to make the best use of their time in preparing for 
death. The convicts appeared to be quite indifferent. 

At the same Assizes, a Jury gave 350/, damages against Mr. Garside, a 
dyer of Saddleworth, for a breach of promise to marry a farmer's daughter 
named Wood. Miss Wood was a beautiful girl ; Garside, who was much 
the older of the two, pretended to be ardently in love, aud promised to marry 
her ; he seduced her, and then deserted her. 

Thomas Fox Lings was convicted of embezzling 8825/. the property of 
Messrs. Kershaw and Co. of Manchester, in whose service he had been for 
twelve years as cashier, with a salary of 270/. Itseems that he took the 
money to lend it to one Glover, who is now offering 8». in the pound to his 
creditors. Lings produced vouchers for the moncy lent to Glover. 

Two young men were hanged at Maidstone on 'Thursday,—Edwards, who 
butchered his brother at Maidstone; and Fox, who shot*his sweetheart at 
Canterbury. Both confessed their crimes; but Edwards by no means be- 
haved with propriety after he received sentence—indced he denied his guilt 
till the day otere his death. 


James Freeland, an Irishman, has been picked up by a fishing-lagger in 
the Channel nine miles off Hastings. When taken before the. Mayor of 
Hastings, he said he had leaped from an American ship bound to Lohdon to 
escape a continuance of the ill-usage he had endured since he had left New 
York: a lodging-house keeper there had drugged him, and put him on 
board the ship in an insensible state; when Freeland recovered his senses 
the ship was at sea, and he was not only compelled to work as a seaman, 
but was badly fed, and constantly maltreated by the master and mates. To 
escape from an attack of the third mate he Jumped into the sea; a life- 
buoy was thrown to him; he called out that he would drown rather than 
return to the ship: the master shouted to him, ‘‘ Drown, then!’’ and left 
him to his fate. 





IRELAND. 

The Lord-Lieutenant left Dublin on Tuesday, and betook himself to 
Waterford in order to be present at an agricultural show there. There 
was a great gathering of the notables of that part of Ivcland. In his 
speech at the dinner, Lord Carlisle, while commenting on the satis- 
factory and encouraging prospects of Ireland, admonished the land- 
holders to pay more attention to drainage, and endeayour to eradicate 
the weeds that teem on estates in more than their due proportion, The 
show was very good, both as regards cattle and implemeuts. 


The extraordinary conduct of James Spollen, the person recently ac- 
quitted on a charge of murdering Mr. Little, has attracted very general 
notice. He has, in conjunction with his son James, put himself forward 
as a “victim,” and has attempted to obtain money by appealing to public 
sympathy. 
success. Having failed in what may be called private appeals, he has 
had recourse to the “ stage.” 


peepunias a verdict for the defendant—that the transaction was fraudu- | 





At the railway station and in other quarters, he met with no | 


On Tuesday he actually appeared on the | 


boards of a room in St. Patrick’s Theatre, decked out for the occasion, to | 


narrate his exploits in connexion with the Broadstone tragedy. We 
quote the report of these astonishing proceedings from the Dublin corre- 
spondent of the Ziimes. 

** When the curtain of St. Patrick’s Theatre rose, the audience of the in- 
teresting lecturer, including the press-reporters, scarcely exceeded a dozen 
persons, among whom the initiated could trace the features of more than 
one of the Detective Police force. The eldest son officiated as money-taker 
at the doors; outside of which a large and not very good-humoured mob 
had assembled, discussing in groups the audacity of the whole proceeding, 
and seasoning their opinions with remarks far from complimentary as re- 
garded Mr, Spollen’s po: mee to the sympathy of the citizens of Dublin. The 
assembly-room was a small gloomy apartment, well adapted either for the 
confession or narrative of a murder, and in which the attendance at no time 
exceeded a dozen persons, of whom three or four were detectives. Spollen 


| 


After a short pause, he again resumed his begging petition ; appealing to 
the gentlemen of the press (who formed almost his only audience) to give a 
favourable report of his proceedings. He concluded by stating, that ‘ sup- 
posing he was the guilty man, it was a most dreadful thing to have the 
sacred bond of matrimony destroyed by his wife.’ Here he was interrupted 
by a request to state, as formerly, who told his wife where the money was, 
to which he replied, ‘he did not know, he had no suspicion’; adding 
further— There may be domestic faults that it would not be very feeling to 
me to enter into an explanation of ; mc it is more honourable that J 
should hold them, and that they should remain with myself. My position is 
a very severe one.’ In the evening Spollen made his second appearance, 
but, as before, only two or three were present besides the police and repre- 
sentatives of the press. One of the public addressed Spollen, conjuring him 
to give such explanations as would remove the doubts of his innocence, or at 
once to declare himself guilty if he was guilty. Spollen answered, ‘ What 
course am I to adopt ?’ when suddenly his son rushed forward, and in the 
most excited manner told him not to answer such questions,”’ 

An infant has been discovered buried alive in the churchyard of St. Mal- 
lins, in the county of Carlow. Some children heard the faint wail of a child; 
and the infant was found in a shallow hole scooped over a recent grave, a 
sod placed over it, and on that a large stone. The supposed mother and in- 
tending murderess has been arrested and committed to prison. 


Fureiqu aud Colonial. 

Fraurt.—The Emperor's fete-day was celebrated on Saturday, with 
the usual accompaniments—‘‘panem et circenses,’’ literally previsions 
for the poor and fireworks for the bourgeoisie. But the clements were not 
prepitious. ‘The sham “campaign in Kabylia”’ in the Champ de Mays, 
the dancing round maypoles, andlother open air shows, were earried on 
in the rain; and the fireworks were from the operation of the same 
cause a comparative failure. On Monday afternoon the Emperor and 
Empress left St. Cloud for Biarritz. 

The ceremony of opening the Louvre was simple but imposing. The 
Ministers, Marshals and Generals, the Senators and great oclteason 
assembled in the hall of the Louvre. The Emperor and Empress arrived 
at two o'clock with a vast retinue. The business began by the presenta- 
tion of an address to the Emperor from M. Fould, briefly describing the 
origin and completion of a work which, begun in 1852 and finished in 1857, 
unites the Louvre and the Tuileries. The Emperor next distributed the 
Legion of Honour to the professional men who have distinguished them- 
selves during the erection of the building; making some commanders, 
some simple knights. Having distributed all the honours, the Emperor 
delivered the following address. 

*Gentlemen—1 congratulate myself, with you, on the completion of the 
Louvre. I congratulate myself especially upon the causes which have 
rendered it possible. In fact, it is order, restored stability, and the ever- 
increasing prosperity of the country, which have enabled me to complete 
this national work. I call it so because the Governments which have suc- 
ceeded each other have made it a point to do something towards the com- 
yi tion of the Royal dwelling commenced by Francis I and embellished by 

fenry II. 

‘“*Whence this perseverance, and even this popularity, in the building 
of a palace? It is because the character of a people is reflected in its imsti- 
tutions as inits customs, in the events that excite its enthusiasm as well as 
in the monuments which become the object of its chief interest. Now 
France, monarehical for so many centuries, Which always beheld in the 
central power the representative of her grandeur and of her nationality, 
wished that the dwelling of the Sovereign should be worthy of the country ; 
and the best means of responding to that sentiment was te adorn that dwel- 
ling with the different masterpicces of human intelligence. 

**In the middle ages, the hing dwelt in a fortress, bristling with defen- 
sive works; but soon the progress of civilization superseded battlements, 
and the produce of letters, of the arts and sciences, took the place of wea- 
pons of war. Thus the history of monuments has also its philosophy as 
well as the history of events. 

‘In like manner that it is remarkable that at the time of the first Revo- 
lution, the Committee of Public Welfare should have continued, without 
being aware of it, the work of Louis XI, of Richelieu, of Louis XIV, 
giving the last blow to the feudal system, and carrying out the system of 
unity and centralization, the constant aim of Monarchy—in like manner is 
there not a great lesson to learn in beholding the idea of Henry IV, of 
Louis XIII, of Louis XTV, of Louis XV, of Louis XVI, of Napoleon, as 
regards the Louvre, adopted by the ephemeral power of 1848? One of the 
first acts, in fact, of the Peotislenal Government, was to decree the com- 
pletion of the palace of our Kings. So true is it that a nation draws from its 
antecedents, as an individual derives from his education, ideas which the 
passions of a moment do not succeed in destroying. When a moral impulse 
is the consequence of the social condition of a country, itis handed down 
through centuries, and through different forms of government, until the 
object in view is attained. 

**Thus the completion of the Louvre, towards which I thank you foi 
your codperation, given with so much zeal and skill, is not the caprice of « 
moment, but is the realization of a plan conceived for the glory and kept 
alive by the instinct of the country for more than three hundred years,” 

In the evening some hundreds of persons engaged in the work—work- 
ing men, artists, men of letters, journalists—were entertained at dinne1 
by the Minister of State in a gallery of the Louvre. Of course the 
speaking was ultra-loyal. 

Staly.—The Pope is supposed to be at Florence, whither he w as to 
wend his way from Bologna on the 19th. On the 5th September he is to 
return to Rome. 

Apropos of the appointment of the Duke de Grammont as French Am- 
bassador at Rome viee the Count de Rayneval, the Zimes correspondent 
at Turin remarks that “ people in authority ” there regard it as a fact 
of “* great significance.” 

“Taking into consideration all the circumstances of the ease ; that th 
Count de Rayneval’s subserviency to the views of Rome was well known 
from the first year of his residence at that Court, and had become undeniabl: 
since the publication of his celebrated despatch ; that the Duke de Gram- 
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mont was one of the most active agents in bringing about the Sardinian al- 
liance with the Western Powers, and has greatly contributed to the consolida- 
tion of it since by his own personal good qualities ; and that the Court of 
Rome has just again given a touch of its quality, by showing its old dispo- 
sition to continue irreconcilable to this country, notwithstanding the recent 
advanees made by King Victor Emmanuel in sending a special mission to 
compliment the Pope at Bologna ;—taking these things into consideration, 
it is not unnatural that the Government here should attach great importance 
to the removal of the Count de Rayneval and the nomination of the Duke 
ae Grammont in his stead. For their own sakes, the Duke and Duchess de 
Grainmont will be much regretted by society here, whether official or un- 
official ; but, politically speaking, no appointment could have been more 
gratifying to the Sardinian Government, and indeed to what is called the 
* Piedmontese Party’ throughout Italy, than that now made by the French 
Government.” 

The touch of hostility referred to above is the reception of Franzoni, 
once Archbishop of Turin, now in compulsory exile, by the Pope at Bo- 
logna “ with marked consideration.” 

The Turin correspondent of the Morning Post says that “ nothing could 
be better calculated than this step to give satisfaction to the Liberal party 
in Italy, and to gain much popularity for the French policy.” ; 

Hungary.—The Emperor of Austria has again betaken himself to 
Hungary, to complete the tour of inspection interrupted by the death of 
his child. 

Rus5ia.—The Gazette de Cologne publishes a telegraphic despatch, 
from Keenigsberg, announcing that the Cabinet of St. Petersburg has 
resolyed to make a reduction of upwards of 30,000 men in the Imperial 
Guard. Each regiment will lose a colonel and will be reduced to 800 
men. A reduction of the whole army is said to be probable. The 
despatch announces also that the Russian Government is engaged in 
equipping a flotilla destined for the Chinese Seas. 

Vunis.—The populace of Tunis seem to be permanently enraged 
with the Jews. News from Tunis to the 13th states that “ there had 
been in that city a ferocious attack on the Jews. The Christians them- 
selves had been threatened. Several persons were killed. The British 
Consulate was insulted. 
were taken very tardily.” 

Prrsia.—For some time there have been rumours that the Persian 
Government hesitated to fulfil the treaty. Lord Palmerston, on Thurs- 
day, gave some authority to the report. A telegraphic message from 
Trieste says that ‘“‘ Mr. Murray has demanded from Persia the immediate 
evacuation of Herat.” 

$udia.—A closer survey of the whole range of Indian news than we 
were able to give on the spur of the moment at the close of last week 
furnishes not only additional particulars but a more accurate conception 
of the extent and character of the present revolt. In the first place, the 
defence of Delhi seems to have been conducted with more order and 
skill than appeared on the face of the first accounts. The sortie of the 


12th June is described as “ well planned,” as embracing both flanks of 


the British position, and as being so far successfully executed as to 
nearly turn one flank. The enemy did not give way until after a fight 
of two hours. Another instance of their military coup d’oil was given 
on the 17th. The guns of the rebels had at that time obtained the range 
of a large house, the Hindoo Rao’s house, supporting the right of our posi- 
tion. The rebels determined to construct a battery on its flank, and selected 


for this purpose a large enclosed serai opposite the Lahore gate. It is | 


also probable that the mutincers within the city made this move in order to 
lace themselves in connexion, if possible, with the soldiery coming up from 

‘usseerabad. But they were disappointed. Taking the initiative, our 
troops attacked the enemy in the serai, and drove him out, inflicting 

at loss, and capturing a gun. ‘Two days afterwards, the Nusscerabad 
‘orce came up in our rear, and was only beaten back after a sharp action 
which was not over until the 20th. On the 23d, the mutineers came 
out again, took up a position of great strength in our right rear, and 
fought most desperately all day. On this occasion they were soundly 
beaten ; but their obstinacy may be measured by the number of dead 
they left behind, estimated at numbers ranging from 400 to 1000. The 
ombay correspondent of the Daily News takes on the whole not a fa- 
vourable view of the British position before Delhi. 

‘* The British forces in India are in a more precarious position every day, 
in consequence of the extension of the disaifected spirit to a number of 
regiments hitherto passive, and the concentration of mutinous troops on 
two or three important points. Delhi, the only British arsenal of magni- 
tude in Central India, being in the hands of the rebels, General Barnard 
has been placed under the obvious disadvantage of fighting against a well- 
provided enemy with short and peatngnete supplies of ammunition. The 
siege-train which he took with him from Phillour was furnished with a 
limited quantity of shot and shell, and, strange to relate, was unaccom- 
panied by artillerymen enough to work the guns. It was found necessary, 
at the lateat. moment, to draught a number of gunners from the various 
stations of Lahore, Ferozepore, Loodhiana, and other places, with the pain- 
ful certainty that lives so precious cannot for the present be replaced in case 
of loss by wounds or sickness. The necessity for economizing ammunition 
has not been confined to the artillery, but extends to that of small-arms, 
now also likely to run short. The enemy, aware, no doubt, of these de- 
ficiencies, have harassed the besieging force by daily sallies, knowing that 
even when repulsed they are inflicting incomparably greater injury on us 
than we can do to them. Nor is this the only danger under whi h we la- 
bour at Delhi. The regiments which mutinied at a distance have reached 
the ground in the vicinity of the city in large numbers, and, taking up 
positions in our rear, they render still more unsafe a position already full 
of dangers. To meet the exhaustion of our numbers by death, we have 
now at Delhi little or nothing to fall back upon, after the junction of the 
Punjaub ferces and a wing of the Bombay European Fusiliers which marched 
from Mooltan to Lahore on the 22d of June. All that is known respecting 
reinforcements to General Barnard was, that a wing of her Majesty’s 6lst 
Foot left Ferozepore on the 13th of June, Loodhiana on the 19th, Umballa 
on the 23d, and Sion doubtless arrived at Delhi by this time; that the Ist 
Punjaub, Irregular Cavalry, 500 sabres, under Colonel Hughes, left Fe- 
rozepore for Delhi on the 26th; that Brigadier Chamberlain, now acting 
Adjutant-General of the army, had passed Kurnaul with his force, and 
reached the scene of operations on the 24th; that further reinforcements 
had passed through Umballa; that the lst Punjaub Infantry had reached 
Kurnaul ; that the Cumaon battalion from Rawul Pindee had started for 
Lahore, which it might expect to reach on the 4th of July; that the 4th 
Regiment of Punjaub Infantry, which left Bunnoo for Lahore on the 26th 
of May, had reached Attock on the 10th of June; and that a wing of the 
17th Irregular Cavalry, joined by a wing of the 9th Irregular Cavalry, had 





Military measures for repressing the outrage | 
| to one, 
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| with armed and rebellious Sepoys. 


left Lahore for Delhi, the latter reaching Umballa on the 25th, Qn the 
other hand, the moveable column under Brigadier-General Nicholson, at 
Phillour, was paralyzed by the disarmament of the 33d and 36th N.I. on 
the 24th June; whilst another moveable column, under General van Cort- 
landt, was busy in pursuit of a corps of mutinegrs through the sandy deserts 
of the Bikaneer Rajah’s territory.’ 

Taking a survey of the remainder of the great field occupied by the 
mutiny, we find appearances that do not warrant any hope either of a 
speedy subsidence or a speedy suppression of the mutineers. The 
country in a line Westward from Benares on both banks of the Ganges 
and Jumna, was more or less in a state of insubordination, and swé 
The fugitives from the Oude sta- 
tions had in too many eases found their retreat cut off, or partial 
hindered not only by Sepoys, but by bands of dacoits and levies of 
chieftains. In this way the road between Allahabad and Cawnpore, 
where Sir Hugh Wheeler was making a gallant defence, was blocked up. 
For similar reasons, Sir Henry Lawrence was isolated at Lucknow. 
One statement is, that “the supreme command of Rohileund has been 
taken by Khan Bahadoor Khan, who assumed the title of King, and 
inaugurated his reign by the massacre of all the inhabitants of a Native 
Christian village, a few miles from Bareilly.” The fugitives from Now- 
gong were besct, and many of them murdered by dacoits, The mon- 
soon which cut off the mutineers of Mhow and Indore from Delhi would 
also obstruct military operations directed against them from the side of 
Bombay. It is regarded as a fortunate circumstance that Holkar has 
given proofs of his fidelity ; that Scindiah has not shown hostile inten- 
tions; and that the forts at Mhow and Indore remained in possession of 
Europeans. The bright side of the picture is the flow of reinforcements 
from the Punjaub to Delhi; the expedition sent from Allahabad to re- 
lieve Sir Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore ; the progress of European troops 
from Calcutta up the river; and the gradual contraction of forces upon 
the North-west angle of Delhi. 

An extract of a letter from an officer of Engineers before Delhi, dated 
June 24, shows distinctly the military character of the foe— 

** These rascals are giving us an immense deal of trouble. We are just 
where we were a fortnight ago, with the exception of having built a few 
batterics, The mutineers fight like dwmons, and, being about six or seven 
ittack us every day. We have lost a great number of noble soldiers 
and officers, and have killed an enormous number of the enemy; but we are 
not strong enough to go in at them behind their fortifications. They alll 
sneak behind walls—if we could only fairly see them, I think we should 
easily exterminate them, ... . This is the first scrimmage in India where 
the enemy have had an unlimited supply of artillery of every description. 
splendid gunners, and pitch their shells with most disagreeable 


| prec ision,”’ 











Some of the private letters contain interesting details of the escapes 
of our countrymen. 

Dr, Batson, escaping from Delhi, was stripped on the road to Kurnaul. 
**T proceeded,” he says, ‘* naked as I was born, towards Kurnaul, in the 
hope that I might overtake the officers and ladies who had fled in that 
direction ; but before 1 had proceeded a mile I saw two sowars, who had 
evidently failed in overtaking their officers. They rode up to me with 
drawn swords, and exclaimed, ‘ Ferungee! hy! maro, maro!’ I threw 
myself in a supplicating position, and, being imtimate with the Ma- 
homedan religion, and speaking the [imdestani, 1 ecotimenced utterin 
the most profound praises in behalf of their prephet Mahomet, and begged 
they would spare my life if they believed that Imam Mendhee would come 
to judge the world. 1 made every moral appeal to them (after escaping 
the first cut they made at my throat, which T did by falling down—they, 
being mounted, could not well reach me); my entreaties were listened to, 
and they let me go, saying, ‘ Had you not asked for merey in the name of 
the Prophet, you should have died like the rest of the Naftirs’ ; T was dread- 
fully excited and could scarcely stand, but as I felt that I must proeeed 
I continued my journey.” He was saved from other furious Mahomedans 
by some benevolent Hindoos. ‘A rumour now was set on foot that 
several sowars had been deputed to hunt for the Ferungees in the different 
villages, and it was considered prudent that 1 should quit Badree under 
the escort of a Fuqueer Jogec. This man came and offered to convey me 
anywhere that I night please, but stated that it was not safe a moment 
for me to remain where I was. I then started for Bursooah, where I re- 
mained the night. This Fuqueer at his friend’s dyed all my clothes and 
gave me necklaces of beeds (oodrach), &c., to assume the garb of a Fuqueer 
myself, After making all preparations to pass as a Fuqueer 1 commenced 
my pilgrimage with him. fie took me to several villages and passed me off 
as a Cashmeeree, ‘Dadoo Puntee, Fuquecr Jogee.’ In all the villages 
that I passed I was cross-questioned ; but, understanding their ‘ Jotish’ re- 
ligion and oaths, I met with every kindness, some giving me pice, others 
food. The Hindoos all expressed the most merciful feelings towards the 
Ferungees, while the Mahomedans could not disguise their murderous 
feelings. I was taken to a village to the house of Sewak Doss, Sunt Fu- 
queer Kubbeeree: understanding his code of religion, and being able to 
recite several Kubbeeree Kubbits, he received me in every kindness, I 
told him I was a Cashmeerce ; but the sage could not reconcile his mind 
that I was a Cashmeeree with blue eyes. He said, ‘ Your language, ges- 
ture, clothes, &e., are all complete, but your blue eyes betray you—you 
are surely a Ferungee.’ I disé oe to him that I was. Nevertheless, as 
I had acquired the Kubbeeree oaths, he continued to behave the same.” 
Dr. Batson finally reached Raec in safety. 

A body of fugitives from Nowgong, numbering above a hundred, and 
including many men of the regiment that had mutinied, were assailed on 
their way by dacoits, beset by villagers, and cut off on by one; some 
falling under the bullets of the robbers, some under the rude weapons of 
the natives, some falling down from fatigue and fright, and some from 
sun-strokes. ‘The party became so scaticred that the narrator of their 
adventures, a Sergeant Kirchoff, evidently knew little of the fate of 
many of his companions. In beginning his story, he uses these strong 
expressions— 7 ‘ 

‘« The system of pampering, petting, flattering, and coaxing the Sepoys 
and Natives g ate! 9 which has been the fashion ever since I have been in 
the service, (and I can bear testimony to some eighteen years,) has at last 
borne its full fruit. Our prestige in India is lost for the present, and an 
army of 50,000 Europeans will be required to restore it. We have little to 
thank our masters for. Their system has been to exalt the Native and 
lower the European ; and so effectually have they done so that the former 
is now trying his hand at ruling us. Out of evil, however, good sometimes 
comes, The death-knell of the Government which leaves its servants to be 
helplessly massacred must soon sound. Those iniquitous Black Acts must 
be put by for another century; that beautiful fabric of Native magistracy 
must be demolished; and the army must be disciplined. Officers who come 
to India to be soldiers must not look upon their regiments as a punishment, 
escape from which is the first step towards success in their career. An 
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officer must be an officer, not a schoolmaster, or an inspector, or a thief- 
catcher, or a gardener, or a tamer of wild beasts, or anything, in fact, except 
a soldier.” ‘ 

A letter from Tirhoot, June 26, tells that the alarm at the station had 
caused the Judge to summon all the planters to protect themselves and 
the treasury. There were active spirits in those parts. 

‘+ Martial law has been declared throughout the district; and Holmes, at 

‘Segowley, is hanging right and left, mostly Sepoys, returned from the 
scene of action laden with booty. A few arrests have been made in Moozuf- 
ferpoor among the Mussulmans; and one fat Thanadar, with a lot of muti- 
nous correspondence, has been seized and sent in to Segowley;_ he is pro- 
bably hanged by this time. Arrests have also been made in the Dehaut, 
principally about Lollgunge Singhia, of return Sepoys. Those that belong 
to the insurgent regiments will be hanged unless they are away on leave. 
This has had a very salutary effect, and the niggers are in a great funk.” 

Another letter says—‘‘ Holmes is stringing up the fellows like a_‘ brick. 
Venables (a planter) at Azimghur is at the head of 150 soldiers (Natives), 
and doing good service in the disturbed villages. He has hung a lot of re- 
bels, and had sent an indent for twenty new ropes a few days ago.”” 

An officer writing from Meerut, where 800 men are intrenched, says— 

“Since I last wrote, the whole of the Bareilly troops have revolted, and 
are now encamped at Ghurmuktesur, (twenty-eight miles hence.) They 
have given out their intention of paying us a visit; but we are all getting 
ready to receive them most warmly; and, although they are reported to be 
about 3500 strong, we are quite confident of the result. .... Our com- 
munications are cut off from Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, and all stations 
East of this. We are anxiously looking out for the arrival of European 
regiments from Calcutta, as several must be well up country by this time, 
but none as yet have been heard of... . . We are all living huddled up 
together in barracks and tents; not very comfortable as you may imagine, 
but as yet are healthy—ladies, children, and all.” 

After describing the mutiny at Mhow, where the Sepoys did all they 

-could by professions of fidelity to catch their officers in a trap, an officer 
observes— 

** Throughout all, I cannot express the admiration I feel at the way the 
ladies have behaved—cheerful, and assisting every way in their power. Poor 
things, without servants or quarters, huddled together, they have had to do 
ever thing for themselves, and employ all their time in sewing bags for 
powder for the guns, well knowing the awful fate that awaits them if the 

lace is taken. There has not been a sign of fear. They bring us tea or any 

ittle thing they can, and would even like to keep watch on the bastions if 

we would let them..... This is not a regular fort—merely a sort of 

store-place for spare guns, &c. But we are putting it in as defensible a state 

as we can, and | think we shall stagger a few before they capture it. Martial 

law is proclaimed, and a gallows in course of erection outside the fort- 

tes. Mercy is a word we have scratched out; in fact mercy to them is 
to us.” 

A lady | from Agra gives an interesting account of her escape 

‘ from Gwalior. She was hidden in a house, when, seeing her husband 
fired at, sherushed out. They fired at her. She did not see her hus- 
band killed. 

** After I suppose they had killed —— the Sepoys came back to us ; they 
pushed all the ladies into a little hut that was near, and then they all crowded 
in and mocked at us, and threatened us with death, worse than death. They 
then took us to the lines. After keeping us there some time, they said 
they would not kill us, as we were only women, and they had killed our 
husbands; and so or crammed about six ladies into a carriage and sent 
usaway. I cannot tell you the misery of the five days it took us to reach 
Agra. Our lives were in danger the whole time, both from villagers and from 
parties of Sepoys we fell in with. They held loaded pistols and naked 
swords over us again and again. Our party altogether consisted of eight 
ladies, besides four sergeants’ wives and a number of children. We had 
nothing but grain to eat and water to drink. One sergeant’s wife died on 
the way from a sun-stroke. We had no covering to our heads and some 
had no shoes. The Sepoys had robbed us of everything; they even took 
the ladies’ wedding rings. I tied mine round my waist, and so have kept 
it. At last we reached here. I am staying with the Political Agent, as 
I have no friend here. My miseries are almost more than I can bear. 
=  . first anniversary of our wedding-day I heard for certain of —~’s 

eath.”’ 

An extract from a private letter sent to the Daily News by the brother 
of the writer narrates one of the most wonderful escapes ever recorded. 
The writer was in Delhi at the time of the outbreak. He describes him- 
self as a man of furious temper. The sight of an outrage on a woman 
excited him to madness ; he instantly got his rifle, and shooting one of 
the ruffians drew them upon his house. 

“About a dozen ruffians now made an attack on my house, and began 
battering at the door. I called my friend who had given me the news, and 
giving him a revolving pistol, together with my two servants, each armed 
with a gun, and myself armed with a revolving pistol in one hand and a 
sword in the other, (these were the arms of poor Harry,) I walked boldly 
down to the door and let them in; as I opened the door I retreated behind 
it. The blacks came rushing in pell-mell, and were rushing up the passage, 
when my friend and two servants came from their concealment and fired at 
them steadily, which brought three of them down, then clubbing their guns, 
they rushed on the surprised blacks. At the moment the attack was made 
by my coup-de-main, I stepped out from my hiding-place behind the door, 
and shot the hindmost villain down with my pistol, and then with all the 
—z of ten thousand devils I went to work with my sword, wounding here, 

illing there, and shooting those that stabbed at me. At last there were 
but five blacks left, and they forced by me and gained the street. I, fol- 
lowing close behind them, shut the door violently, thereby shutting them 
out. I went back and found that all three of my assistants had been so 
mortally wounded that I despaired of their lives ; and my fears were quickly 
dispelled by two of them dying shortly after in the most frighful agony, the 
other—my dear friend Hancock—dying shortly after. After our killing so 
many of their men, I knew that the house would be attacked and no merc 
ehown ; so I discoloured my face and assumed the garb of one of the dea 
blacks, and as I could speak their language I thought I should pass for a 
black. I got out by a back way, and began hallooing and hooting, and run- 
ning, and going about where the other blacks were, and so by those means 
avoided suspicion, incurring the greatest danger of being recognized. I met 
two or three times with a single black in a lonely place, and such was my 
hatred of them that I could not restrain myself” from killing them. One 
time, after I had killed a man and was looking over him, a body of blacks 
came up and would have struck me to the earth had I not called out fiercely 
in their language that I would avenge him, and suddenly starting from my 
standing place called out to an imaginary fellow to stop, swearing he was 
the murderer. I bounded away, the others with me, but failed to catch the 
fellow. When the blacks made a sortie, I smuggled myself in with them, 
and came over to the side of ~~ friends, where I was warmly received. I got 
wounded in the engagement, but revenged myself upon them, for I fought 
with all the desperation of madness.” 





It will be seen that this officer must have remained in Delhi in dis. 
uise, at least until Wilson’s force came up to Gazee-ood-deen, perhaps 
ater, before he could have had an opportunity of going over to his 

countrymen. 

A letter from Calcutta, dated July 4, says— 

** How to describe all the enormities that have taken place throughout 
British India, I know not. The overland newspapers will be full enough 
of news, but a deal that \ in correspondents’ letters in the Caleutta 
daily newspapers will not be found in the overland papers, and a deal more 
that we hear of by private letters, that do not find publication, as being too 
heartrending and shocking to put into print. No savages in the Pacific 
Ocean could be capable of doing what these scoundrel mutineers have been 
guilty of. Women and children slaughtered and mangled in a most cruel 
manner ; young girls of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age, violated 
by mutineers, exhausted to death, their breasts and limbs cut off, and 
pariah dogs fed with the flesh of their victims, cut from their bones,—these 
acts are among numerous others that we learn by private communications,— 
the victims English women and young ladies, some only lately returned 
from England, thus treated before the eyes of their parents !"’ 

The same writer asserts that the leaders of the mutiny are Mahome- 
dans, not Hindoos ; and he is of opinion that “‘ Russia was originally at 
the bottoin of all that India is suffering” ; that there was a great plot 
during the war for an invasion of India by Persians and Affghans, to be 
joined by the King of Delhi and the King of Oude; and that for a long 
time there have been incendiaries all over India. 


@united States—The Ariel arrived at Southampton on Thursday 
with advices from New York to the 8th instant. 

The troubles in Kansas were not over. Governor Walker’s force at 
Lawrence had been reinforced. His report to Washington is, that al- 
though he has no apprehension for the future, yet he thinks it necessary 
to keep a body of United States troops at hand. The Cheyenne Indians 
had broken out, and had beleaguered Fort Riley. Walker’s troops had 
been sent on the temporary service of relieving this fort. About 900 
men, under Colonel Alexander, were en route for Utah. 





Pliscellanevons. 


Although by no meansa matter of certainty, we believe it is most 
probable that the scssion of Parliament will be brought to a close on 
Tuesday next. Her Majesty will not, as has been erroneously stated, 
prorogue Parliament in person. The Royal Speech will be delivered by 
commission, and a Privy Council will be held on Monday next for 
the purpose of settling its contents.— Globe. 


Dr. Buist, an excellent authority on the subject upon which he 
writes, has sent aletter to the Zimes on the acceleration of the Indian 
mails. One absurdity, by which the mail was retarded for twelve 
hours at Bombay, has been got rid of. The arrangement of times is 
still bad; our outward and inward mails sometimes crossing each other 
at Dover, or London Bridge, or St. Martin’s le Grand : this might easily 
be remedied by a change in the times for despatching the mails, so as to 
allow of a week for people in England to reply to their Indian letters, 
instead of a few days or hours when the mails do not cross, But 
cannot the mails be accelerated ? 

**At present the mails occupy above thirty hours in crossing the Desert 
on the backs of camels, eighty-six miles, while the passengers traverse the 
same distance in sixteen. The railway brings the whole from Cairo to 
Alexandria in six hours. Why should not the Marseilles portion of the 
mail cross as quickly as the passengers, and be sent off from Alexandria the 
moment it arrives? By this a saving of fourteen hours at least would be 
effected. Six months hence the railway will be opened all through Egypt ; 
when mails and passengers will come together from Suez to Alexandria, 
216 miles, in eight hours in place of forty as at present ; then the Va- 
letta and the Vectis, the only two steamers at present on the Marseilles line, 
will be found utterly inadequate for the work, and the mails, which al- 
ready require to wait ten or twenty hours at Alexandria for a steamer to 
bring them on, must be detained forty-eight hours at least.”’ 

It has been suggested that two or three light steamers from the fleet 
at Malta should be stationed with steam up at Alexandria, to receive 
despatches and convey them forward to the nearest point. 

“From Alexandria to Marseilles by Malta is 1860 miles, by the Straits 
of Messina it is 1800: why not let an extra steamer try the shorter route ? 
Cagliari Bay on the Southern extremity of Sardinia, from which we have 
twice had telegraphic messages within the past six weeks, is only 1340 
miles from Alexandria: why have we not extra expresses by this line al- 
ways?” ‘It is more than a twelvemonth since we were assured that two 
telegraphic wires were on their way across the Mediterranean—one from 
Sardinia, the other from Constantinople, to connect Europe with Africa : 
what has become of them >? The wire has long been at work from Suez to 
Alexandria. It requires but to be completed by either of the lines just 
named to give us tidings from India in thirteen days in place of twenty- 
two as at present. I have suggested that the Marseilles portion of the 
mails should come by van in sixteen hours across the Desert. As there 
are horsing-stations every six miles, a courier might bring the Government 
and the newspaper despatches, with half a score newspapers, in six hours, 
and have them on the Mediterranean within twelve hours of their quitting 
the Red Sea. Why not send off one express steamer with the telegraph 
message, another ten hours after with the despatches, leaving the mails to 
follow as they best could ?’’ 

Dr. Buist does not seem favourable to the Euphrates line of telegraph 
and railway; at any rate it will consume years in its construction : he 
urges the immediate acceleration of the means of communication by way 
of Suez and the Red Sea. ‘ The assurance that mail or passenger tran- 
sit by the Euphrates line will three years hence be accomplished in 
twenty-two days, even should a dream so wild be realized, is small 
comfort when we feel certain that within the next six months the Red 
Sea route may be shortened without difficulty to twenty-one.” 


It is said that a plan has been submitted to the Board of Control and the 
India House for establishing a postal communication with India via Asiatic 
Turkey. It is calculated that by making arrangements with the Arab 
chiefs, a mail could be brought to Constantinople in about fourteen days, 
whence its principal contents could instantly be despatched in a telegraphic 
message to London by the British Ambassador. As intelligence from India 
cannot at present reach England in less than from twenty-six to twenty- 
eight days, about ten days or a fortnight would thus be saved. The as- 
sumption is, that from Kurrachee to at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, the time oceupied by steamer would be four days, and that thence the 
mail could be transmitted by the Arabs to Seleucia, on the Mediterranean, 
in four days, from which port it would be carried by steamer to Constanti- 
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nople in five days. Another route, which would probably take a day longer, 
would be from Bussorah to Beyrout, and thence to Constantinople; and a 
third plan is open—namely, an uninterrupted land despatch from Bussorah 
to Constantinople. According to some authorities, the latter would be the 
quickest, and might be accomplished so that, including the steam transit 
trom Kurrachee to Bussorah, é ( } 
days. This possibility, however, 1s questioned . although in confirmation 
of it the fact is quoted that the news of the fall of Acre was brought by an 
Englishman from Constantinople to Bagdad in six days.— Zimes. 
Lieutenant Arthur Hawes, of the East India Company’s service, and other 
officers, have set out for Bagdad, with the sanction of the Government and 


the entire route should be traversed in twelve | 


| 


the India Company, for the purpose of commencing the construction of the | 


line of the European and Indian Junction Telegraph Company, Northward 


é at town, in compliance with the recommendation of Sir W. B. : 
from tha / I | about the coach-doors in dozens, I only saw one poor old creature as I pas sed 


O'Shaughnessy, their consulting engineer. 


The health of London has improved. The number of deaths last week 
was 1187,—that is, 52 below the number in the preceding weck, and 
something above the average. 
mortality from all causes differs little from the ordinary amount at this 
scason of the year. 


The following members of the Government were present at the Ministe- 
rial fish dinner at Greenwich on Wednesday—Viscount Palmerston, Earl 
Granville, the Earl of Harrowby, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
George Grey, Lord Panmure, Mr. Labouchere, the Duke of Argyll, Mr. 
Baines, Mr. Vernon Smith, Mr. Hayter, Mr. Villiers, the Earl of Mulgrave, 
Mr. Fitzroy, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Lowe, Sir B. Hall, Mr. 
Cowper, Viscount Castlerosse, Lord Ernest Bruce, the Solicitor-General, 
the Pord Advoeate, Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Danby 
Seymour, Mr. T. G. Baring, Sir John Ramsden, and Mr. Brand. : 


We regret to learn that Lady Lyttelton died at an early hour on Tuesday 
morning, at Hagley Hall, Worcestershire. Her Lady ship had been suffer- 
ing during the last month from an internal complaint, which towards the 
close of the past week assumed a more went ss aspect. A relapse took 
place on Monday morning, from which her Ladyship never rallied ; and she 
died on Tuesday morning, surrounded by all the members of her family. 
The deceased lady was second daughter of the late Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart., 
and sister to the present Baronet and Mrs. W. E. Gladstone. She was mar- 
ried to Lord Lyttelton in 1839, and leaves issue twelve sons and daughters. 
—Morning Post. 

The Queen of the Netherlands has returned home. She left Woolwich on 
Monday, in the Dutch Government steamer Cycloop. 

The physicians of Stockholm are said to despair of the recovery of King 
Oscar. 

The Paris Moniteur publishes a long list of diplomatic appointments. M 
de Rayneval goes as Ambassador to St. Petersburg, and is replaced at Rome 
by M. de Grammont, whose place at Turin is given to M. de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne. MM. Ferriére Le Vayer, Reculot, and Damremont go respectively 
to Florence, Stuttgard, and Hanover. M. Mercier is appointed Minister at 
Stockholm; M. Montherot to the same functions at Athens; M. Pichon 
sueceeds M. Bourée at Teheran. 


The official confirmation of the murder of Dr. Vogel at Wara, the capital 
of Wadai, has just been received. He was beheaded by order of the Sultan. 
Corporal Maguire, R.E., was murdered by a party of Tuaricks some six 
marches to the North of Kuka. Apprehending danger, he had traced a few 
lines in pencil to our Vice-Consul at Murzuk, requesting him, iu the event 
of his death, to discharge a small sum due to his wo The gallant fellow 
made a desperate defence, and despatched several of his murderers before he 
fell. 

“The Russian Government,’’ says a St. Petersburg letter in the .4uqs- 
burg Gazette, “ has just given orders in France and England for screws for 


nine line-of-battle ships, four frigates, two corvettes, two galliots, and | _. t 
; | Niagara Falls ; 


four transports.’ 

General d’Orgoni has arrived at Marseilles from Paris, and is about to 
embark for Cairo. I regard this as a highly important piece of news. I 
have not the least doubt that this Frenchman (whose real name you are 
aware is Girodon, d’Orgoni being an anagram) will be found at the head of 
the insurgents of Delhi before November. It was he who stirred up the last 
Burmese war, and he openly boasts that he has devoted his life to the de- 
struction of British power in India.—Daily News Correspondent at Paris, 

How would it be if light upper garments, like those worn by the Austrian 
soldiers in summer, were sent out to the troops in India? The coats in 
question, which are made of a kind of unbleached duck or ticking, wear 
well, and are far cooler and lighter than the regular uniform coat. Every 
morning the recraits are drilled for hours together on the glacis in their 
“fatigue dress,” which they assure me is extremely comfortable and 
‘* gweck massig,”’ (conformable to the purpose.) The officers are also al- 
lowed to wear stuff coats of the same colour as their cloth uniform.— Vienna 
Correspondent of the Times. 

In consequence of a report made by M. de Montigny, French Consul at 
Shanghai, who was commissioned to visit the kingdoms of Siam and Cochin- 
China, the attention of the Government was directed to the expediency of 
founding a commercial settlement in those countries. It is contemplated 
to found a maritime and commercial settlement in the bay of Touraine, one 
of the most advantageous positions in Cochin-China. ‘The Emperor Gya- 
Long formerly ceded this territory to Louis XVI, and it is considered to be- 
long to France. 

Several priests have been excommunicated by Lombard bishops for deny- 
ing that belief in the immaculate conception is necessary to salvation : at 
Pavia four ecclesiastics renowned for their erudition, morality, and charity, 
were taus placed under ban ; the people were incensed, and indignantly 
tore down the placards announcing the excommunication of these worthy 
men. 

An attempt has been made to bribe one of the criminal judges of Vienna 
by sending him a sum of money equivalent to 600/.: the judge has adver- 
tised that he will present the cash to a public charity if it be not reclaimed. 


In a recent competitive examination for spocineneats in the Indian Civil 
Service, three students of the Queen’s College of Belfast were among the 
successful aspirants, one standing at the head of the list. 

From Monday last commenced an additional Post-office despatch from 
London to Birmingham, leaving Euston Square at 11.45 a.m. daily, except 
Sunday ; the letters to be delivered in the last delivery each day at Dirming- 
ham. Letters for this mail must be posted at the branch offices by nine 
o’clock, and at the chief office by a quarter before eleven. 

The Duke of Portland has just purchased the beautiful and romantic 
estate of Langwell, in Caithness-shire, at a price of 90,000/. He purposes 
making it a summer retreat, and converting part of the 40,000 acres, to 


But the Registrar-General says that the | 


which it extends, into a deer-forest. The fisheries and shootings, which 
at present yield 750/. a year, are of the best description, and the property 
is therefore particularly desirable in a sporting point of view. As showing 
the value of an attractive Highland estate, it may be stated that the price 
amounts to about thirty years’ purchase of the gross rental. 


An interesting letter has been sent to the Zimes from Westport in Tre- 
land ** from a man of ‘ forty-eight’ ’—Mr. David Buchanan, who in conse- 
quence of his foolish conduct in 1848 thought it best to leave Ireland, 
went to San Francisco, where Fortune has smiled on him. He is now on a 
visit to his native land, and is surprised at the change that has taken place in 
nine years. ** Ireland is no longer the land it was ; beggars now do not swarm 
round public conveyances as in former days. Inthe episcopal city of Tuam, 
where, ten years ago, mendicants, witty, clamorous, and abusive, crow led 


through yesterday asking alms. From Athenry, where I left the railway 
for Bianconi’s car, to Westport, a journey of seventy miles, I saw no signs 
of abject misery or poverty. Doubtless there are cabins to be seen that 
might shock a Sassenach’s notions of comfort; but had he seen the same 
district twelve years ago, he would rejoice and take courage, as I do, at its 
flourishing appearance ; and when he contrasted the improved cultivation of 
the present with the wretched scraping of the past, the little white cottages 
on the mountain-sides or in the lonely glen, the flourishing patches of oats 
and potatoes far up among the rugged rocks on the steep hill-side, the 


, healthy happy appearance of the peasantry, the utter absence of beggars, 








with things as they were in those days, then he would cease to wonder that 
the hot blood of the Irish rebel of ‘48’ flows in a more temperate flood ; and 
that while there are men in Ireland who do not ‘ fear to speak of 98’ or * 48,” 
yet the brave, the wise, and the experienced thank Heaven that their mad 
schemes failed, and that prosperity dawns over the length and breadth of Ire- 
land.” 


The accounts of the wheat crop of France are better than ever—the pro- 
duce is now said to be “‘extraordinary’’; at the same time the harvest 
seems to be good in every department, and thus railway receipts are dimin- 
ished by the cessation of the transport of grain from North to South. 

Lewisburg in Virginia has been ravaged by a hail-storm so tremendous 
that all kinds of growing crops were nearly annihilated. Some of the pieces 
of ice were tive inches in circumference. 

For three years the people of Paris have been supplied with bread at a 
price below the natural level, the Municipality advancing the funds: now 
that wheat has become cheap the Parisians have to make up for this—they 
are to pay ore than the market-price for their bread. 

The mutiny in India is said to have thrown discredit on English paper in 
Paris, and thus added to mercantile difficulties there. 


Early in the week it was reported that a broker of Liverpool had com- 
mitted suicide, leaving liabilities for 300,000/., 100,000/7. having been ob- 
tained on forged bills. This is the corrected version of the facts—A share- 
broker was found dead in his bed on “ settling-day”’; he had died from 
disease of the heart; he had large * differences’’ to pay, and he left his 
affairs in an unsatisfactory state, A partner in a mercantile firm has dis- 
appeared, having, it is said, forged bills to the amount of 25,000/. 

The income of the “College des Irlandais’”’ at Paris is estimated to 
amount to 91,277 francs, and it has besides houses and ground rent-free. 


A correspondent at Montrose says that a few days ago the crew of a fish- 
ing-boat picked up at sea a serap of paper, firmly corked in a bottle, having 
the following written upon it in pencil—‘‘ On board ye brig Ellen, of Whit- 
by, 7 Novr., 1749, long. 3°40, lat. 56. Blowing a hurricane ; lying to, 
with close-reefed maintopsail. Ship waterlogged, cargo wood, from Quebec. 
No water on board; provisions all gone; eat the dog yesterday ; three 
men left alive. Lord have mercy on our souls, Amen. Thomas Jackson, 
chief mate."’—Edinburgh Courant. 

No fewer than six hundred sailors have fallen victims to the recent out- 
break of yellow fever at St. Thomas. 

About a hundred tons of rock have fallen from a precipice at Goat Island, 
three or four persons who were beneath were hurt, one, it 
was feared, fatally. 

General Gustavus von Degenfeld, one of the most distinguished officers in 
the Austrian service, who had attained the mature age of fifty, has blown 
his brains out at Vienna from “a disappointment in love.” 

A duel between M. L——, the son of a former Prefect, and M. de Négrier, 
son of the General recently promoted, both students of St. Cyr, has ended 
in the death of M. L——. It appears that duels are very frequent among 
the students, arising from paltry misunderstandings. 

In the Crown Court, on Friday, Mr. Ferguson, a medical gentleman 
from Bolton, while passing to the witness-box to give evidence, had his 
yocket picked of a valuable gold watch, and this in the very face of the 
Folee, Mr. Baron Watson.—Liverpool Daily Post, 

Brutal outrages were perpetrated on the Paisley race-course last Friday 
by a gang of Irish miners, armed with bludgeons, who made an organized 
attack upon the unoffendin —- as they were leaving the course. 
Some persons were so fearfully beaten that they will be disfigured for life, 
and one was not expected to recover from his hurts. 

As a sequel to the extraordinary Burdell ease, which caused so much sen- 
sation throughout the United States, Mrs. Cunningham, who was charged 
with being a participator in the assassination of Dr. Harvey Burdell, and 
who claimed to have been married to him, has been placed under arrest on a 
charge of having gone through a sham accouchement, and professing to have 
been delivered of a child, in order that she might secure the estate of her 
alleged husband. The police, who had been informed of what was going on 
by a physician who had appeared to be willing to receive a bribe from Mrs. 
Cunningham, captured the lady while she was in bed fondling a babe which 
she pretended she had just brought into the world, ‘Two or three others 
engaged in the fraud were also arrested. 


Tue STorms. 

The storms of last week, which spread over a large extent of country and 
did much damage, prevailed in many places at nearly the same time as in 
London—Thursday night and the following morning, and Friday night. 
Some parts suffered from 7 one storm; others experienced a tempest at 
midday on Thursday, and others again on Saturday morning. 

In London, an accident that might have been very serious ocourred at the 
Bricklayer’s Arms railway terminus: the lightning struck a portion of the 
goods-shed ; the chief officers on duty immediately ordered the porters from 
that part of the building, and stationed policemen to prevent any one ven= 
turing to the place—two hours after an extent of roof measuring 350 feet im 
length fell in, burying twenty-five waggons under a mass of gi 
ani: roofing. Had not the porters been so promptly removed the lives 
fifty men would have been endangered. ’ 

e storms swept over the counties surrounding London, over Retford, 
Scarborough, Manchester, Lincolnshire, the West Riding, Derby, Shrop- 
shire, Monmouthshire, and other parts. 
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In many districts destructive floods were created by the great fall of rain, 
and serious losses were inflicted. In Essex, near London, the market- 
gardeners suffered a good deal. Retford was so flooded that people moved 
about in boats ; between Retford and Bawtry the crops were greatly injured. 
The Don, both at Doncaster and in other localities, overflowed its banks, and 
the torrent of the river itsclf —— towards the sea quantities of wheat, oats, 
and’ hay, and some cattle. Probably the largest amount of pecuniary loss 
fell on Manchester—it is estimated at from 40,000/. to 50,0007. ; cotton- 
mills, shops, breweries, and dwelling-houses were flooded. The Irwell rose 
no less than fifteen feet. Horses were drowned in stables. The 
neighbouring country was also severely visited, At Morley, in the West 
Riding, a house was completely washed away. The Standege railway- 
tunnel was for some time ns feet deep in water. At Milnsbridge a bridge 
was swept away. At Holmfirth the people—remembering the flood of 1852 
—were afraid to go to bed on Friday : however, the valley did not suffer any 
large amount of damage, no reservoir having burst. ‘Two bridges near 
Huddersfield were destroyed. In the vicinity of Derby hundreds of acres 
of wheat were under water, The railways sustained much damage, in some 
spots portions of the road having been washed away. At Whitchurch in 
Serepshire, no less than 3.18 inches of rain fell in three hours: the High 
Street was converted into a river, A vast mass of the Castle Hill at Scar- 
borough was washed down, ond a curious cavern in the hill was destroyed, 
A great deal of damage was done to the crops in the vale of the Trent. 

Mr. E. J. Lowe reports from the Observatory at Beeston, near Notting- 
ham, that on Thursday 3.010 inches of rain fell—a quantity never equalled 
irom the year 18438, the greatest quantity in one day having been 2.063 
inches on the 26th July 1852. In the whole of November 1852—the month 
of the Holmfirth catastrophe—7 inches fell: up to the 14th only of the pre- 
sent month the quantity has been 6.2 inches. 

Southampton suffered from the storms both of Thursday and Friday. 
On Thu:sday evening the tempest swept up from the South-west, burst 
over the town, and “raged with Tropical violence” for nearly two 
hours. The storm of Friday began as early as two o'clock. It would 
seem that Lincolnshire suffered the most by damage to crops or sweeping 
away of the sheaves by torrents, by the Thursday’s storm. In the hill- 
built city itself the streets became torrents, and those people who dwelt 
in the lower portions had their houses flooded. Farmers who attended 
the market on Friday gave sad accounts of the loss they had sustained in 
their fields. The marshy districts between Lincoln and Boston naturally 
suffered most. Viewed from the neighbouring hills, the country appeared 
like a lake with corn-sheaves floating on it. Such a tempest has not been 
experienced in that locality for many years. At Lewes and in the central 
parts of Sussex the storm broke out about midnight on Thursday, and raged 
Farfully. At Lindfield a well-filled barn was set on fire by the lightning, 
and the whole was destroyed. 

Damage was inflicted by lightning in many places. On Thursday night 
the flag-tower of Windsor Castle was struck, and about four tons of the 
parapet were displaced. A pinnac le of St. Michael’s Church, Stamford, was 
shattered to pieces; the lightning then ran down an iron gutter; but for 
this conductor the tower would probably have been greatly damaged, At 
Stowe, in Lincolnshire, stacks of grain and a field of standing corn were 
fired and destroyed. At Reading, the foundry of Messrs. Barrett and Co, 
was set on fire, and property valued at 2000/7, was consumed, 

Several lives have been sacrificed. A man was drowned in the Irwell. 
Two boys were drowned at Ashton-under-Lyne. At Farnley, near Hud- 
dersfield, a woman was struck dead while sitting in her chair sewing. At 
Windsor an old woman was found dead in bed on Friday morning, and 
fright appears to have killed her, 
was struck dead while knocking at the door of a house 
staying : when the door was opened a corpse fell forward into the passage. 
At Woodbourne, in Leicestershire, two Irish labourers who had sought refuge 
under an oak were killed by the lightning striking the tree. 
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| an opposite view. 


troduced by the Government as “ perfect,” said he should not oppose the 
third reading. The alterations they had effected justified the course hey 
had taken. [Sir George Grey cried “ Hear, hear !”] 7 

It is all very well for the right honourable gentleman now to say “ Hear 
hear!” but he must not forget how the noble Viscount has more than onee 
turned the fire-engine of his wrath upon those who raised that discussion 
(Laughter.) Considering that the great portion of the changes which | ad 
been made had been adopted by the Government, more mercy might have 
been shown to those who discussed the bill in all its provisions, 

Sir Grornce Grey also went over some of the provisions, to make out a 
case counter to that of Mr. Henley, and to show that the bill had not 
been hurried through the House. Sir Wrm11am Heatncore character. 
ized the bill as fraught with danger to the country, Mr. Ayrton took 
Lord Joun Manners stated his objections to the bill 
on principle, and complained strongly of the manner in which Lord Pal- 
merston had forced the bill through the House. 

He did not remember to have heard, during the time he had occupied a 
seat in that House, from gentlemen of mark and weight unconnected with 
the political party to which he himself belonged, such complaints against 
the conduct of publie business, as he had heard within the last three years 
against the conduct of business by the noble Viscount. ” 

Lord Patmerston complimented gentlemen opposite on the creditable 
course they were now taking. He answered the bill of indictment pre- 
ferred by Lord John Manners. 

‘**The noble lord thinks that the Government have pressed the bill with 
undue and improper haste. Now, with respect to that assertion, as well as 
to some observations made by other honourable gentlemen on the same sid 
of the House, I beg leave to say, that neither I nor any of my colleagues ever 
held the doctrine that this bill was to be hurried through the House without 


| full discussion, or that the House ought to adopt it just as it came down 


| from the House of Lords without amendment or alteration. 


At Newport in Monmouthshire a man | 
was 


It is surprising that the disaster on the Great Northern Railway, near | 


Carlton-on-Trent, resulting from the washing away of the rails, did not 
From a description by Mr. James Withers, a pas- 


cause a large loss of life. 
f forty miles 


senger, the train was running along the tlooded line at a rate 


into a ditch, the carriages were hurled about the line, and smashed to 
pieces; the night was very dark, only illumined by flashes of lightning ; 
all around was flooded land: yet only two serious casualties oceurred—a 
guard suffered a concussion of the spine, and a passenger had a leg broken. 

The storms did not prevail in Scotland or Iveland, or were of an ordinary 
character; thus in Dublin on Friday evening, there was some lightning, 
hail, and rain, but nothing remarkable, 

The thunder-storm of Friday sennight extended to Paris: it seems to 
have been of short duration there, but a great quantity of rain fell during 
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News from India, and bad news too, has been unexpectedly made 
public this morning. Forwarded by the British Consul at Cagliari, it 
reached the Foreign Office last night. 





“ Alevandria, August 14, 9 p.m.—The Nubia arrived at Suez today. | 
good conduct and attention to business. 


She brings dates from Calcutta to the 21st July; Madras, 26th July; Galle, 


28th July; Aden, 8th inst. 

“The telegraphic message from Suez is mea 
is not time to receive explanation before the departure of the steamer Beotia 
for Malta, 

“ It is stated that Delhi is not taken, but the date is not given, 
Barnard is reported to have died from dysentery. 

“The news given in the Bombay Times of the 14th July by last mail re- 
specting the taking of Cawnpore by the rebels and the massacre of the Eu- 
ropeans there is confirmed. The Suez telegraphic message then goes on to 
say as follows—‘ Simoom and Himalaya arrived at Calcutta with about 
1500 of China forces, to proceed at once up country. Only 300 more troops 
expected, General Hancock’s forces. Rebels beaten on three occasions, 
and several guns taken, between Allahabad and Cawnpore ; the latter retaken 


gre and confused, and there 





General 


| afraid they will dot 


an hour, or more, when suddenly it broke down—the engine and tender fell | their lips. 


We have never 
made any such declaration. When this bill came down from the Hous 
of Lords, the town rang with declarations and announcements that 
those who were opposed to it would never allow it to pass; that by 
prolonging the discussion day after day, and night after night, they would 
render it impossible for us to carry the bill through this session. I do not 
like to quote private or casual conversations which may pass between Mem- 
bers of this oes, but perhaps I may be allowed to state that one promi- 
nent opposer of the bill said tome on one occasion, * You never shall pass this 
bill.” lreplied, ‘ Won’t we!’ (Cheers and laughter.) Again, the nght ho- 
nourable gentleman the Member for the Univeristy of Oxtord said something 
about the Greek kalends, which he afterwards explained, but which un- 
doubtedly at the moment I thought had more reference to the passing of 
this bill than to the motion of the right honourable baronet the Member fox 
Droitwich on the subject of education. What was the language he held 
with reference to those threats of impeding and thwarting the bill, not by 
argument and fair discussion, but by seizing every pretext for delay? My 
answer was, ‘ We are able and ready to discuss the measure as long as 
anybody chooses to sit here; we will sit till September if it be necessary ; 
we are in no hurry, and will with pleasure hear anything that any Member 
has to say in favour of any alteration he may have to propose in the bill.’ 
Therefore it is an unjust and unfounded accusation which the noble lord 
brings against myself and my colleagues, when he says that we are open to 
censure for our conduct in respect to this matter,” 

Referring to one or two points in the bill, he said that he never con- 
ceded anything more reluctantly than the exemption of the clergy ; and 
he hoped the clergy would understand the views and feelings that made 
the Government concede. 

**The Church of England has stood hitherto on ground very different in 
some respects from that of churches in other countries. It has never as- 
sumed to itself the right of being an ecclesiastical inquisition. The clergy- 
men of this church have contented themselves with being the guides, the 
instructors, and the friends of the laity. They have set an example of purity 
of life which has recommended to the laity the precepts that have come from 
i But if they should think that this concession entitles them to 
assume to themselves that authoritative interference in the affairs of private 
life which is too frequently assumed by the clergymen of other countries, I am 

1 hie greatest possible injury to the Church, by creating feel- 
ings towards it very different from those which hitherto have prevailed. A few 
years ago, I was talking toa very distinguished person belonging to one of the 
states of Italy, and I was urging upon him the absurdity and wrongfulness 
of the interference of Government to prevent converts from the Catholic to 


| the Protestant faith; when his reply was, that ifthey did not make it a 


punishable offence the whole people would become Protestants, ‘* What! 
said, ‘do you mean to say that their religious opinions hang so loosely 
about them, and that their minds are so predisposed to Protestantism, that 


| they would immediately, if let alone, change their religion ?? ‘Oh,’ said he, 


‘ you misunderstand me ; it is not from religicus conviction that they would 
become Protestants, but they would become Protestants to withdraw them- 
selves from the tyranny and oppression of the priests.’ I say, then, that 
if the clergy of the Church of England were to depart from that course 
they have hitherto pursued, they would inspire in the minds of the laity 
very different feelings from those which happily now prevail.” 

At the close of his speech, Lord Palmerston eulogized the House for its 
There were fewer irregularities at 
the general election than usual; and the course pursued by Members, in 
giving close personal attendance, getting through a great amount of private 
business, and never grudging time or attention to public business, is caleus 
lated to inspire the country with confidence. 

The bill was read a third time and passed, 

When it was carried to the House of Peers, Lord Represparr, who 


| had given a general notice of his intention, asked the House at once to 


from Nana Sahib, whom Havelock is following up the Blittoe about ten | 


Sir Henry Lawrance died of wounds received in a sortie from Luck- 
All the troops in Oude mutinied. Agra 
Gwalior Contingent mutinied; sup- 


miles. 
now; where at present all is well. 
all quiet. Native troops disarmed. 
posed to have marched on Indore. ’ 

** No political China news given. The Transit Government steamer to- 
tally lost in the Straits of Sunda, Crew and troops all arrived at Suez to- 
day. 

* This telegraph received from acting Consul-General Green at Alexan- 
dria, for the Earl of Clarendon. Consul Craie.” 





In the proceedings of both Houses of Parliament yesterday, the Di- 
vorce and Matrimonial Causes Bill occupied a conspicuous place. The 
House of Commons met at noon. On the motion for the third reading, 
Mr. Henury, sketching the changes that had been made in the bill in- 


| 





proceed with the discussion of the amendments, so that he might move 
that they be considered that day three months, There were tew Peers 
present, and the Lory CHanceLLon warmly deprecated a motion that 
would place the House in a discreditable position, Lord ReprspaLe 
contended that he was right. He had given notice in so many words, 

‘The Marquis of LanspowNE asked—‘* Were those words taken down and 
inserted in the minute-book ? ”’ : 

Lord ReprspaLE—“ ‘I hey could not be entered into the minutes because 
the bill was not before the House.” (Vehement deristve cheers. Cries of 
Oh, oh?’ and “ That's the Chairman of Committees !”) He asserted 
that the course which he had adopted was perfectly regular. 

Earl Granvite said that the character of the House was at stake. 
The House had hitherto observed it almost as a religious principle not to 
take mean and petty advantages: he hoped Lord Redesdale would not 
seek to get rid of an important measure by a mere trick. The Marquis 
of LanspowneE said, he had never known, in an experience of forty 
years, an instance in which, without notice haying been placed upon the 
books of the House, the rejection of a bill has been moved by a Peer who 
was not either the author or the mover of the measure. Lord REpESDALE 
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repeated, that his course had been perfectly regular ; but if it were sup- 
osed that it involved anything unfair, he would withdraw his motion. 
He did not blame noble lords for being irritable, for if he had pressed his 
motion they would have been in a minority. 

It was agreed that the Commons amendments should be taken into 
consideration on Monday. 

Early in the evening, the Earl of Suarrrsnury moved for a copy of 
a circular order of Sir Henry Somerset, the General Commanding-in- 
chief at Bombay, in which he prescribes certain rules for enlistment, and 
declares it to be indispensable that no low-caste men should be admitted 
into the ranks of the Native army when others can be obtained, inas- 
much as “ from ill-feeding they are rarely equal in stamina to their bet- 
ter-caste neighbours, and are generally deficient in that pride and soldier- 
like feeling which it is our duty to inculcate as essential to the wellbeing 
of the Native army.” The order was issued some days before the out- 
break, but was immediately cancelled by the local Government. Lord 
Shaftesbury said that nothing had tended more to make the Bengal army 
mutinous, than the evil of pandering to the vanities, bigotries, and pre- 
judices of the Brahmins. He asked the Government to give an assurance 
that in future the Bengal army should be levied on the principle adopted 
in Madras and Bombay. 
respecting the future organization of Indian armies; but he promised to 
produce the general order, and any other papers nee ssary to its expla- 
nation. 

Soon after the House of Commons assembled, M 
whether there was any truth in the rumour that, in 
application from the Government of Irance, the Government of this 
country would expel some of the French refugees who had sought an 
asylum in this country? Lord Parmersron replied—* My answer is, 
in the first place, that no such application has been received from the 
Government of France ; and, in the next place, something like the excuse 
of a village for not ringing their bells in the time of Charles the Second, 
that they had no bells to ring—that we have no power by law to grant 
any such application.” (Cheers and laughter.) 


WitiiaMs asked 


The Pays states that the Court of Persia will faithfully carry out th 
treaty of peace ; and that the best understanding subsisted between the 
Government and the English Minister, Mr. Murray, who was expected 
to quit the country shortly on account of his health, The town of Herat 


was to be forthwith evacuated by the Persian troops. It had not 





Earl Granvi.te declined to give any pledge | 


compliance with an | 


hitherto been restored to those entitled to th« possession of it, by reason 


of the hostilities which for the last six months had existed between th 
principal tribes of Affghanistan, who all contested the right to that im- 
portant city. It was known at Teheran that the English had completed 
the evacuation of the Persian Gulf, 

In the same newspaper there is a report that arrangements h 
tually been made in London and Calcutta for the passage ot 
troops to India through Egypt. 

The Emperor of the French is expected at St. Cloud tomorrow. 
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Srock EXcnHancr, 


MONEY 
Frray A 

On Monday the market for English rood at a fraction 
higher in prices than at the closing on Saturday, Consols were first quoted 


PRNOON, 





Securities opened 


it 912 4; and continued firm until Wednesday, when several lar iles, 
known to be on speculative account, caused a decline of } per cent inee 
which, with a tolerable business, a further fall of } per cent has taken 


place, in the face of a continued abundant supply of money in the Stock 
Exchange ; the average rate of interest on loans upon Government Securi- 
ties being 3} to 4 per cent. There have been daily purchases also by the 
public of Money Stock. This easy state of the money-1 some the 
idea that the Bank Directors would shortly be inclined to lower the rate 
of discount ; but that is an event not likely to occur during the present 
state of affairs in the East. An improvement in the India and China ex- 
changes would contribute to establish a contidence in areturn of ease, which 
at present, even with an abundant supply of money, certainly does not exist. 
An average business has been transacted every day ; Consols, 903 1. 

The Foreign Market has exhibited little animation throughout the week ; 
but stocks have assumed a drooping tendency. Turkish Six per Cents are 
} per cent flatter. There has been some demand for Peruvian Dollar Bonds 
the price had been nominally 54 56 ; the market today is firm at 57 59. Spanish 
Stocks are good at the price; the Three per Cents, 40}; Deferred, 254 8. 
All other descriptions of Foreign Stocks close at merely nominal prices 
Mexican, 223. Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 82 83; Ditto, 55 56, 
Buenos Ayres, 84 86. Venezuela Active, 32 34. Cirenada Active, 22 23. 
Money in this market has been very easy at 3 per cent. 

In the Railway Share Market business has been moderate, Great Western 
are about 1} per cent higher, closing at 53} $. London and North-West- 
ern, 102 3; London and South-Western, 463 to 47}; Midland, 85} to 
841; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 99 to 994. Caledonian fell from 39} to 38, 
but subsequently recovered to 39}; the quotation being 398 2. Dover Shares 
flat at a decline of } and % per share. Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
coln, 40 to 10}. Brighton, 104} to 1054. Other shares about the same, 

In the French Market, Paris and Strasburg leave off at 27 }; Northern 
of France, 3414; Paris and Lyons, 35} 3. There has been very littl 
doing, but a falling-off in traffic tends to produce dulness. 

The rather sudden rise in Indian Shares has not been supported. East 
India close at 100 to 101; Madras, 194 to 20, 

Crystal Palace Shares are flatter—1} 4. 


market gave 









Sarurpay, Tweive o’CLock, 

The very unfavourable Indian telegraphic despatch published this morn- 
ing has caused great heaviness to prevail in the Stock Markets all round, 
Consols are } per cent lower—90} 2. Foreign Stocks are about } per cent 
flatter ; but with nothing doing. ‘There is a slight business passing in Rail- 
way Shares, at a decline of 5s. per share, The Bank return of the stock of 
bullion shows a decrease of 23,8487, 








Sarvrpay, Oxe o’Ciock. | 
Consols have been 90! 2 all the morning; business has been limited. 
Foreign Securities are without alteration, very few bargains having been 
effected. Railway Shares are a shade better, but transactions are altogether 
unimportant. The following are the last quotations—Caledonian, 79; | 
Chester and Holyhead, 36; Eastern Counties ,11$; Edinburgh, l’erth, and 
Dundee, 33; Great Western, 53}; Lancashire andYorkshire, 98}; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, 1044; London and North-Western, 1024; Lon- 
don and South-Western, 94}; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, 
39}; Midland, 833; North-Eastern—York, 78; Oxford, Worcester, and | 
Wolverhampton, 32; South-Eastern, 71}; Eastern of France, 27; Grand 
Trunk of Canada, A Issue, 50}; Great Western of Canada, 214. Joint 
Stock Bank—Logdon Joint Stock, 29%. Miscellancous—Crystal Palace, 1}. 


| timate of claims and ass¢ 


| and the close of the season at the Prince 













3 per Cent Consols ,,........ ¢ 4 Dutch 24 per Cents....... 645 
Ditto for Account ...... 904 8 Ditto 4 per Cents ....... 97 99 
3 per Cent Reduced ,... 95 Mexican 3 per Cents. . 21} 2 
New 3 per Cents .,,.... 94 Peruvian 44 per Cents , 81 3 
Long Annuities -16 9-16 | Ditto3 per Cent ..,.. 55 37 
Bank Ln Er re 2134 5 Portuguese 3 per Cents . 44555 
Exchequer Bills. . 4dis. par| Russian 5 per Cents......... 112 114 
India Stock ........ 210 213 | Ditto 44 per Cents, .......... 979 
Austrian 5 per Cents..... -- 8991 Spanish 3 per Cents .......... i } 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 108 Ditto Deferred ...... vecne Se 
Belgian 44 per Cents......... 96 8 Sardinian 5 per Cents ........ SS 0 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 102 104 Swedish 4 per Cents ning? 43 6 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 101 108 Turkish 6 per Cents ; z : we t 4 
Danish 3 per Cents... . 84 86 Ditto 4 per Cents Guaranteed., 90} } 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 15th day of Aug. 1857 


ISSUE PARTMENT 
Ee £25,075,765 Government Debt = £11,015,100 
Other Securities 3,459 900 
| Gold Coin and Bullion... be 765 
Silver Bullion,........+. eee - 
£25,075,765 | £ 5 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Propri re’ Capital.....ccces £i4 OU Government Securities 

Rest i ding Dead Weight A ty Tt ‘ 

Public Dey s 7 Other Securities . | ine 

Other Dey 1 ‘ Notes... G82 7TH 

Seven D I Gold and Silver Coin ° ti 41 
€ ) £35,139 ,033 

* In ng Exc uer, Saving-Hanks, Commissioners of Natior T t,& Dividend Acet, 

RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 


The Eastern Countir Railway report shows that th eipts in six 


months have been 519,215/.: the expenses 300,097/,; after payment of 
guaranteed interest and interest on loans, and other deductions, there re- 
mains 79,799/. applicable to payment of dividend, The payment of 5s per 
share will leave a balance of 6879/7. The increase in t 1et receipts over 
those of the first half of 1856 has been 31,877/. Instead of a loss in the 
working of the Norfolk and Eastern Union Railways of 27,344/., as in the 
same period of 1856, there ha na loss of only 1872/. ‘The prospects of 
the futur re encoul ne, ; 

rhe meeting yesterd . nerally, of a congratulatory cha ter 
Mr. Love, Chai i, wed how the Eastern Cou s had made more 
money and spent less duri the half-year—other lines | pent ven 
when they had made more. Trains are much more punctual than they re, 
Things ar ing on well, Tl rt w ulopted, 

At the meet fthe Blackwall Railway Company, on Tuesday, re- 
holder moved for a Committe vestigation, believi that something 
Was Wrong in " ment, vidends decreased; but the Cha lan 
explained t in the last half-year interest had become chargeable to re- 
venue which ul bet n paid out of capital, and he urged that the 
Direct did all they ild to promote the interests of the Company: the 
motion for mimittec wa ted, 

Che South-] tern Reailw Direct propose a dividend of 9s. or wh 
30/2. of sto waking with tl pees it 4/ per cent for the 5 

The Caledonian Railway dividend will be at the rate of 3} per eent per 
annum, with 9000/, carried f l; for the fir ix mouths of 186 was 
it t fonly ly t 1, with a balan f 257 

The meet he } t of the English, Seottish, and Australian 
Chart d Bank, | ! very pleasantly, tl Direetors having 
ine! fi nd 0 part of the improved position 
f the } y | rom A ilia After distributing 
dividend at 6) it per annum, and writing off 15007. of 
preliminar n li unt, there will | pL, to ry to 
the re ve-f 

Up to the 30th June the Ottoman Tank had made 30,0297. of profits : it 
is proposed to pay a di id at the rate of 8 percent per annum, and carry 
forward 15,029 

At a meeting of the Crystal Palace Company, on Tuesday, to consider the 
report f the Cx t of | igation, it was resolved that the Directors 
be i wed fi eight to twelve, with a remuneration of 600 cuineas a 
year; that there shall be two meetir a year; that the opening of the 
Palace n Sund would be beneti il to the } ople; that a non-transferable 
ticket be issued to each shareholder for use on Sunday afternoon—the mat- 
t rently, left in the hand f the Director and that the Auditors 
mak rt to each t A vote of thanks was passed to the 
Com t 


During the year ending March last, the receipts of the Chancellor of th 


Exch: quer vere swelled by 59822. 13s, sent by divers people uneasy in their 
minds as ‘** conseience-money.”’ 

The divid of the English and Trish Magnetic Telegraph Company to 
be at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

The credit of Messrs. Carr and Co, have determined that the estate 
shall be wound up under inspection, unless the firm, through the aid of 


ible to make a 


should be 


better arrangement At present the es- 
ts shows a balance for the partners, 


fri nas, 


A “Dwelling 
started to promot 


-house Improvement Company ’’—capital 200,000/.—is 

in improvement in the dwellings of the middle and work- 
ill be commenced by crecting new or altering ex- 
“ " } ] 


ing cla s Oy D 
economic chambers an nodel dwellings,” pro- 


isti buildings to form 
vided with resident superintendents 


The 

The termination of Mr. Chark 

Haymarket previously to his dey 
(Anderson 


Uheatres. 

Mathews’s farewell engagement at the 
wiure for the United States, the appear- 
with his magical budget at the Lyceum, 
ss’s, constitute the theatrical re- 


ance of ** 11 
cord for the present week, 


Panistan THEATRICALS, 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during the 
month of July amounted to 561,134f. 10c.; being a decrease of no less 
than 297,392F. 70c. on the receipts of the previous month. To account 
for this enormous decrease, the closing of a large number of theatres is 
cited. Nevertheless, the receipts of July last exceed by 97,916f. 30c, 
those of J uly 1856. 

The Dalila of M. Octave Feuillet is burlesqued at the Variétés by a 
work of MM. E, Grangé and Lapointe, entitled Dali/a et Samson, 
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great as well as its ruler, and able to furnish the design while 


‘‘ Tue history of monuments has its philosophy as well as the his- | 


tory of events,” said Napoleon the Third, in his speech at the in- 
auguration of the Louvre. He might have said that the histery of 
milestones is the story of the road: monuments are landmarks 
in history, and to a certain extent we might read the history 
of a country in its publie buildings. Some of us, conscious of 
our own incapacity to “build a public institution,” are rather 


ingenuously envying the Louvre-creating power of Imperial | 


France: is our envy perfectly well founded in fact, or supported 
by “the philosophy” of monuments? It is when nations have 
somewhat passed their prime, and are getting into the proud dog- 
matism of maturer years, that they produce these great edifices— 
usually works to gratify the pride rather than to serve the uses 
even of the few. It was when David had established the king- 
dom of Israel that he built himself a house of cedar. The ancient 
Persians, Herodotus tells us, had neither statues nor royal man- 
sions ; it was not till after the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses 
that the palaces of Persepolis and Susa arose. A hundred thou- 
sand men, it has been caleulated, worked for twenty years to 
construct a tomb for the bones of Cheops ; and there was the like 
expenditure of flesh and blood for the tomb of Cephrenes,—a hun- 
dred thousand living men sacrificed to one dead body! The 
architectural magnificence of Greece developed itself with the 
decline of the nation: 
vailed the severe and earnest Dorie style; after the conquest, 
the plain Dorie softened into the Ionie style ; and when Grecee 
was further sunk under the predominance of the Roman power, 
the Corinthian order flourished, show and pomp taking the place 
of national fame and liberty. The architectural magnificence of 
Rome, such as it was, began after the fall of the Republic ; and 
then Rome herself contributed comparatively little to the art. 
Somehow or other she brought together the labour, and she lent 
bulk and bricks ; it was Greece that lent the art. ‘The body of 
most of the buildings, the aqueducts, palaces, villas, baths, and 
temples, was all brick, with here and there a mask of marble. 
The boast of Augustus, that he had changed Rome from brick to 
marble, is, like some other fine sayings in history, true only as a 
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the ruler can command the 
neither of these conditions. There is no one of us who can say 
“Pétat c'est moi”; and if some great railway company for the 
time imagines itself in that imperial condition, we are not in 
that excited state, intellectually or wsthetically, which enables a 
community to produce the design. France has one of these con- 
ditions,—there is a man who can say ‘V’état c'est moi”; but 
the nation cannot give him either a Phidias or a Michael Angelo. 
We cannot build a public institution, he can only build the 
Louvre. 

We may indeed be thankful if our imperfect civilization in its 
arrogance abstains from making us imitate the barbarians that 
have at various times from North and East invaded Europe and 
have destroyed what they could not restore. We see writers who 
truly and excellently represent the intelligence of our day pro- 
posing to raze palaces in India; as if the Englishman should be 
destined to leave his mark on the history of monuments like that 
of the Goth and the Turk! Perhaps we know somewhat better 


solid materials. We possess 


| than that; and if we are not able to reproduce great works, we 


can still admire. For it is remarkable that, as civilization has 


| undergone its many stages of change, Europe, in returning to 


the highest point of intelligence, has been able to appreciate 
the great works of the past. The wra of Raphael could under- 
stand the monuments of Phidias ; and if we are denied the power 
of reproducing, we can still share the instincts which gave Fite to 
the works of Greece and Italy. Perhaps we are in the appren- 


before the Macedonian conquest, pre- | ticeship to another age of greatness, either for that art or for some 


other, Mechanism is lending its brain and hand to restore per- 
ceptions of beauty. The photograph has arisen from the labora- 
tory of practical science to reconfirm the truths of the “ highest” 
art. The railway itself, that monument which we shall contri- 
bute to India in lieu of temples and palaces, in altering the face 


' of the country makes us acquainted with new beauties of motion, 


metaphor ; but it isa saying which assists us in understanding | 


the philosophy of the history of monuments. 

In France, it was Louis the Fourteenth, he who first propounded 
the true principle of French greatness, that began building for 
himself a “ee. big enough to contain the inhabitants of a small 
state. Apart from her literature, her wicked wit, and her logical 
solvents for all the systems, of which she is so fond, France has 
usually found her greatness in some imperial dictator. ‘ L’état 
e’est moi!” applies not more to the ruler than to the na- 
tion: ‘* état ” consents to be that “moi.” France has 
made her mark on history, as Charlemagne, as Francis the First, 
as Louis the Fourteenth, as Napoleon the First, or as Napoleon 
the Third. It was under the magnificent fop that Versailles 
grew as if by enchantment in seven years; but the build- 
er’s bill was protested in 1789. It was the first Napoleon, 
after he had constructed the Imperial throne, who began build- 
ing the new Louvre; and it is the third Napoleon who has just 
finished the task, adding some works of his own to the history of 
metropolitan monuments—such as the Bois de Boulogne and the 
Southern Boulevards. Paris has become more magnificent, and 
employment has been found for the working classes; but tax- 
Aes have had to meet the bill; houses have been removed to 

uild palaces, rents have risen 300 per cent, workmen are driven 
off to the distance, the mansions of the Rue de Rivoli have ex- 
pelled the workshops of the artisan, aud after the fétes of the 
14th many a black-browed Parisian will set himself to the peru- 
sal of the darker side of “ the philosophy of monuments.” Really 
there are considerations which go far to console us for the absence of 
great monuments on our own side of the Channel. We may almost 
congratulate ourselves on our beggarly show of modern works in 
this category ; and if we do so, undoubtedly we have much to be 
thankful for. But if they have built for themselves monuments 
great in the way of mensuration and magnificent in the abund- 
ance of ornament, we must confess that they are not fine works of 
art; so that, on reflection, we cannot arrogate to ourselves such 
complete inferiority—they are almost as devoid of the true ele- 
ment as we are. 








They might perhaps reproach us with some of owr own works | 


as being most unconstitutionally fine,—for instance, with our 


Westminster Abbey, our St. Paul’s, our Whitehall ; our White- | 
hall, built by an Italianized Englishman; our St. Paul’s, which | 


struggled into existence against the will of the commissioners 
that had the architect under control and stunted all his ideas ; 
our Abbey, belonging to an wra almost forgotten. 


At present we | 


may wash our hands of architecture, and boast that we can neither | 


build a public institution nor make a statue. Our blessed inca- 
pacity in that respect is a ‘‘ great fact.” 

We are indeed devoid of the two conditions which in the past 
history of the world have been requisite to create the public monu- 
ments. In order to bring together the a emamagi is not com- 
mercially paying—there must be some one power which can say to 
itself ‘‘)’état c’est moi”; but, further, in order, to 
idea which gives artistic life to the raw material, which shapes 
the design and inspires the labour, it is necessary that the nation 
itself should be in a condition of excited intellect and feeling— 


roduce the | 
| on the 


restores the towns to proximity with nature, and is one of the 
great agencies that are endowing us with the first impulse to 
artistic expression—the accumulated consciousness of power. 





THE ARMY PURCHASE REPORT, 

Tur Commissioners appointed in May 1856 ‘ to inquire into the 
purchase and sale of Commissions in the Army” have now made 
their report ; and the Government having presented it to Parlia- 
ment, it is accessible to the public. The Commissioners were 
oceupied in taking evidence over more than a year. They exa- 
mined nineteen military officers and eight civilians. Out ‘of ten 
Commissioners, six (the Duke of Somerset, Lord Stanley, Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert, Sir Harry Jones, Sir De Lacy Evans, and Mr. 
George Carr Glyn) have signed the report ; one (Colonel Wether- 
all) has gone to China; and three (General Wynyard, Sir Henry 
Bentinck, and Mr, Ellice) propose to send in an additional report 
or reports. Sir De Lacy Evans has signed the report, because he 
concurs in its recommendations as far as they go; but he also 
will hand in a “ representation,” suggesting some additional 
a intended to terminate the system of purchase at an early 
period, 

Any one who takes the trouble to read the report and evidence 
will see that the whole subject, together with its collateral bear- 
ings, has been ably and thoroughly investigated. The closest 
and most searching questions were put to the witnesses, by the 
Duke of Somerset, Mr. Ellice, General Evans, Mr. Sidney Her- 
bert, and Lord Stanley. ‘Their efforts were directed not only to 
ascertain the working of the purchase system, but to elicit from 
the witnesses, especially from those adverse to the system, the 
elements of some plan which might be substituted for it,—the 
effect of seniority promotion, the practicability of a system of 
selection, military education in its relation to purchase, the ques- 
tion of retiring allowances, the promotion of noncommissioned 
officers. The logical result of this rigorous inquiry is a report 
with a body of evidence that lays bare the internal economy of 
the British Army, and suggests matter for deep consideration. 

The practical result of the inquiry—if it is to be practical, 
seeing that the highest authorities do not concur with the Com- 
missioners—is, that promotion by purchase should stop at the rank 
of Major, and that beyond the rank of Major promotion should 
proceed by selection. After a full investigation of the present 
system, and a very frank and forcible exposure of its evils, the 
Commissioners recommend its retention with this modification. 
The reason for stopping at the rank of Major is involved in the re- 
tention of the system. It is considered that, on the whole, the 
current of promotion is accelerated by the system of purchase, 
because a man who buys a step may sell it, and when he sells it a 
movement occurs among the officers of lower rank. It is thought 
undesirable, therefore, to restrict the operation of the selling sys- 
tem, because to do se would be to dry up the sources of advance- 
ment. ‘The reason for conceding the appointment of Lieutenant- 
Colonels by selection is, that the office is one of paramount im- 
portance ; that it has been filled by unfit men ; and that, as it is 

esirable to have fit men, the best mode of obtaining them is by 
selection, founded on reports of inspectors extending over a series 
of years. But this does not seem, in the minds of the majority 
of the Commissioners, to be regarded as a final measure. For they 
expressly state, that ‘‘ when experience shall have proved that 
officers appointed to the command of regiments, and to situations 
taff, have been chosen with due regard to their pro- 
fessional acquirements, to their past service, and to their present 
fitness, the distrust of the principle of selection will be lessened. 
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. . . « Purchase will no longer be deemed indispensable as a se- 
curity 
against the 
political preference.” J ) ! 
missioners as the thin end of the wedge, which the action of a 
conscientious Commander-in-chief, backed by an intelligent 


mischievous interferences of private friendship and of 


public opinion, may drive home, and thus rend the system | 


asunder ¥ 

But the Commander-in-chief, and Lord Panmure, and Lord 
Grey, and many officers, are strongly opposed to the adoption of 
the “princi jle of selection in the case even of commanders of regi- 
ments, oo still more in the ease of lower ranks; and that for a 
reason which excites no slight apprehension, not only as it affects 
the administration of the Army, but the whole public service. 
They aver that no man could act upon the eiealele of selection, 
and that to save himself from public odium, the Commander-in- 
chief would practically make seniority his guide. This is a very 
serious aspect of the question. Throughout the evidence we find 
a strong disposition to shirk responsibility—a positive terror at 
the bare mention of the word. It is admitted that the Com- 
mander-in-chief might know and ought to know the character of 
every field-officer by insisting on inspection which should not be 
‘a tarce” like the present. Nevertheless, it is held that it would 
be inconvenient, nay, impossible, to act on that knowledge with- 
out disgusting the Army and raising a public clamour. Yet it is 
admitted that selection in the case of general officers and of the 
Staff is possible. Sir George Brown, after strongly objecting to 
selection, was cleverly led to confess that it worked well in the 
promotion of noncommissioned officers; but he did not see any 


analogy between the cases of the two sets of officers. As seniority | 


is quite out of the field as a means of promotion, and selection is 
flouted, there remains absolutely no mode of insuring promotion 
except by purchase. But can the matter rest there ? We think not. 

Purchase of military commissions originated in a most corrupt 
era of our history, when all public offices were bought and sold. 
It has been regulated, but the stain of its origin rests upon it 


still. Lord West said that it has “an injurious effect on all the | 


officers”; and General Spencer said it was ‘derogatory to the 
army.” These opinions were brought under the notice of Lord 
Panmure, but he did not seem to understand why it is injurious 
and derogatory. He seemed to think the expressions referred en- 
tirely to the feelings of the officers who are purchased over, and 
not to the fact that offices in the public service, like bales of cot- 
ton and quarters of corn, are bought and sold at prices fixed by 
the higgling of the market. ‘‘ When you meet a French officer,” 
says Sir Colin Campbell, ‘‘and he asks you about purchase, he 
says, ‘You get your promotion by purchase,’ and we are lowered 
in their estimation by the impression that we get on alone by 
that.” In brief terms, the working of the purchase system, as a 
machinery for creating efficient officers, must be vitiated because 
it is a purchase system—a system of bargain and sale in the dis- 
posal of posts supposed to be held by appointment from the Crown. 
An officer has the “ honour” of holding a commission, and the 
luxury of buying that honour. When he has got it, he makes a 


market of it, haggles like a chapman, and gets a good price before | 
he will permit another person to acquire the honour, Custom | 


gives these things ‘a property of easiness,” but they must have 
an injurious effect even on the most conscientious men; and they 
are, y= it as we may, a public scandal. 

anmure’s reason for not consenting to abolish purchase 
is that which Hamlet urges against suicide—‘‘I think it better 
to adhere to the evils that you haye before you, than go to others 
that you know not of,” are his words. ‘The officers are “not 
used” to selection. They would not like it. How much lies 
there in this whole matter! People always see imaginary beauties 
in custom. It is the old shoe that fits so easily and is so comfort- 
able for in-door wear, but which is useless for a rainy day, 


Now that promotion by purchase is to continue for half a decade | 
at least, there is one thing doubly incumbent on the Horse Guards | 
and the War Office. They are bound, now more than ever, to | 
apply most strictly every practicable test to ascertain the fitness | 
of candidates for the honour of buying a commission, and of offi- | 


cers for the privilege of purchasing their advancement. If 
loungers are admitted into the Army, which Lord Grey and others 


think is useful, they must not be permitted to pass to the rank of | 


Captain without undergoing such a professional course of in- 
struction as will fit them for its duties, and without showing that 
they are proficients. Those who admit the evils of the purchase 
system, yet who hold to it because it is the best known system for 
promoting the public interests, must find a means of counteracting 
those evils. And this is the position in which the report leaves us. 
We have the principle of selection applied to an important class 
of offcers—that is, if the Government adopt the recommendation ; 
we have the purchase system retained for all below them ; and if 
the Government do not, by insisting on high professional acquire- 
ments and a high military character, mitigate its evils, they will 
incur a heavy responsibility, and, to judge from the temper dis- 
played by the public during the Crimean war, they will call down 
a heavy retribution. 





INDIAN ADMINISTRATION, 
Mr. Vernon Smiru’s answer to a question, that he does not in- 
tend this year to make a formal statement on the subject of In- 
dian finance, is what we expected, though it is not what Mr. 
Smith himself would have led usto expect. A large portion of Bri- 
tish territory is in the hands of rebels, and while the owners of the 


against favour in the highest quarters, and as a guarantee | 


May we regard the concession of the Com- | 


| land are waiting to know who shall be masters of the North-western 
Provinces, the Government of India must wait for a considerable 
| portion of its income. Mr, Vernon Smith therefore cannot reckon 
even that branch of the ordinary revenue. Trade in Calcutta is 
| entirely, in Bombay nearly suspended. It is true that the Native 
capitalists have shown a readiness to take up Government securities, 
and that there has been a recovery inthe money-market ; but it is 
; uncertain how far business can at present go on. Moneyed men 
of the Native races feel sure that the British Government will win 
in the long run ; but business from month to month is at a stand- 
still, and the British Government will more readily get advances of 
money by way of loan than duties from goods imported or exported. 
While the income is thus problematical, the expenditure is in- 
definite. It is a question how far we may have to send out more 
men beyond the 26,000, how much even Indian recruits may 
cost us, and what may be the expense of disposing of the Native 
princes. Who can tell the amount of money to be spent upon 
India within the next twelve months? With every element of 
the calculation thus in a state of flux and fog, how could Mr, 
Vernon Smith strike even the most dreamy of balances ? 
But the declaration is a confession. Not long since, Mr. Ver- 
non Smith was speaking in terms as if the Government had ascer- 
tained all the military measures which would be requisite, and 
even the amount of money that would be wanted, and could fore- 
see the balance in the hands of the Governor-General, That con- 
fidence is now given up. Indian finance is a problem altogether 
beyond the region even of estimates; our Government is 
driven into a course of administrative proceedings of which 
the end is not yet in sight; and the work immediately cast 
upon the hands of our responsible Ministers transcends their own 
recent belief. They are undertaking it without any explanation 
to Parliament, and necessarily so ; Sut the explanation to be ex- 
pected from them next year will be proportionately comprehen- 
sive and strict. 
| At present there is a disposition to allow the Governor-General 
earte blanche, If he suppresses a regiment or a Native prince, 
we feel that every allowance must be made for ‘ the emergency.” 
There is no inclination to meddle with him even when he places 
the whole press under an arbitrary censorship,—compensating the 
neglect which has allowed the Native press to spread sedition far 
and wide, by preventing the British press from diffusing informa- 
tion, or criticizing Lord Canning’s own acts. No one will check 
the Governor-General now; but before twelve months have 
passed, he will be expected to show that so sweeping a measure 
was necessary, and that the results have been beneficial. 
Another great concession was made by the Premier at the close 
of last week in his declaration that no subsidy would be given to 
either of the plans for connecting Great Britain with India by 
means of the telegraph, but that, whichever plan should be carried 
out, that one would be employed by the British Government, with 
payment for the accommodation, Under these circumstances of 
perfectly equal opportunity, there can be no doubt which of the 
two plans will be executed. The Euphrates line would require 
three years for its completion ; it would traverse barbaric regions, 
over which neither the British Government nor the Porte has any 
effectual control ; and, as we have already shown, there could be 
no guarantee for the maintenance of the wires even for the 
shortest period of time, unless the line were protected by a power- 
| ful army in British pay. The other line might be executed in ten 
' months ; it would receive sufficient protection from the Egyptian 
and Turkish authorities ; and in default of that protection it would 
have the direct guard of British steamers, officers, and men. But 
our readers have already been made familiar with the comparison 
of the two plans ; we now only point to Lord Palmerston’s decla- 
ration of Friday last as a confession that the policy of the British 
Government has hitherto been entirely wrong, and that under the 
pressure of the disaster in Bengal they are compelled to abandon a 
wredilection which he cannot even now forget, in order to come 
ack to practicabilities. 
RETIREMENT OF BISHOPS, 

In answer to Lord Dungannon last Friday, the Earl of Harrowby 
| said that a general measure to provide for the retirement of 
Bishops ‘‘ had been under the consideration of Government, but, 
owing to difficulties which had arisen in connexion with the pp 
paration of some of its details, it had not been found possible to 
proceed with it to the present.” We take leave to doubt the ac- 
curacy of this statement. Whatever difficulties there may be, 
they are of a kind which could be overcome by a moderate amount 
of concentrated attention. As it is, Ministers have been guilty 
of an act of gross injustice. In order to provide for the retire- 
ment of Dr, Blomfield and Dr. Maltby, they brought in a special 
bill providing forthe retirement in the eases of London and Durham ; 
and handsome allowances were made to the two Bishops who re- 
signed. ‘There is only one difference in the case of Bishop Hinds. 
He, like those prelates, was infirm in health ; he, like them, felt him- 
self unable to perform the duties of his wy i. he, like them, 
desired to resign his charge. The caly ifference was this— 
they hesitated to resign until they had stipulated a proper allow- 
ance for themselves ; he conscientiously gave up a charge w 
he could no longer sustain, making no stipulation for himself. 
The reward of that singlemindedness is, that he is left without 
a provision, while they, who looked closely to the ‘‘main chance, 
received munificent treatment. , 

The Daily News points out the gross injustice of this conduct. 
The Earl of Harrowby promises a general measure “ next session" ; 
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and this Friday Lord Palmerston has indorsed the promise with a 
remark that seems to throw the responsibility of Dr. Hinds’s case 
on the House of Commons, But, as our contemporary observes, 
Dr. Hinds is a man advanced in life, he is an ailing man, and he 
may no longer be here to receive that simple act of justice which 
ought to have been rendered as soon as he resigned his charge. If 
there was no possibility of bringing forward a general measure, it 
would have been easy to apply to his particular case the same 
principles, mutatis mutandis, which regulated the two cases of 
London and Durham. 

But we have already shown that it would be possible to arrange 
a general measure on avery simple plan. The Daily News 
alludes to a suggestion that the provision for the retiring Bishop 
should be taken out of the salary of the incoming Bishop, Some 
time since,* we pointed out-the great inexpediency of that course ; 
and the Daily News prefers another mode—*‘ The Church is not 


mly rich enough to find means to support them in their retire- | 


ment, but in the large and increasing resources of the Eccle- 
siastical Fund there are ample means of furnishing proper allow- 
aces,” When we last touched upon the subject we said— 

‘*A more simple and obvious mode of providing for the retirement of 
bishops would be to adopt the principle of a benetit club, which taxes the 
members of a profession generally to make provision for sickness and the 
retirement of individuals. Let episcopal incomes be taxed in the same way. 
The average sum required would not exceed 3000/., and would probably be 
under that estimate, if pensions were fixed at 1000/. a year for bishops and 
1500/, for archbishops. The sum-total of episcopal incomes, on the reduced 
scale, exceeds 150,0007, A tax of 2 per cent—no heavy burden—would give 
more than the sum assumed to be sufficient. Parliament may and probably 
will object to that sum being abstracted from the fund now appropriated to 
the further endowment of small livings; but no one could object to the ap- 
plication of it from the bishops’ incomes for the benetit of the episcopal body. 

** The 3000/7. so raised would represent the average sum anne 
Some years it may be more than enough for the object, and other years less. 
In order to adjust it to the fluctuations of demand, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners should receive the amount of the tax as an addition to their 
general fund, and undertake to provide the pension or pensions, whether in 
‘xcess or short of it.”” 

June 27th, 


QUESTIONS IN BANKRUPTCY. 
lr we were inclined to forget it, events are continually oceurring 
to remind us that there are two kinds of commerce going on in this 
country at the same time—the trade in goods or employments, 
and the trade in suppositions, That which is called ‘ eredit ” 
belongs to both these branches of our commerce : there is the 
credit allowed for an ascertained or probable payment in due 
course, and there is the credit allowed for the expectation that he 
who takes it will, by hook or by crook, have money at a given 
date. In practice, the distinction between these two branches of 
our * high commerce” is nearly lost. The most eminent corpora- 
tions as well as individuals are gambling in the mere expectation 
of being able ‘“ to bank ” a given sum of money by a given date. 
The Bank of France, for example, is renewing its purchases of 
gold in the face of a reduced rate of discount in June last. Al- 
though in June it agreed to recommence lending capital to its 
friends and connexions, itis now recommencing those purchases of 
bullion which it had kept up at a high cost. Let us remember 
that the present Government of the Bank of France displaced that 
of Count d’Argout, which was proposing to the French Government 
a practical and moderate extension of the Bank, and belongs to that 
of Count de Germiny, President of the Société du Crédit Foncier, 
and eminent among the founders and managers of the great 
** Crédit ” societies of France, A sort of triumph was avowed in 
Paris at the accession of the new management, and the lowering 


of discount was regarded as the first fruits of ‘“‘ new blood”; | 


while the accounts of the bank, by some means or other, acquired 
a very agreeable and flourishing aspect: we now see the esta- 
blishment compelled to purchase in England the means of keeping 
up its metallic payments in Paris. 

The same sort of process is seen in our Stock Exchange, but 
with a difference. It is said that at the last settlement of the 
Consol account, some speculators compromised their losses by a 
payment of ten shillings in the pound, “leaving the brokers 
whom they had employed to meet the difference.” This intro- 
duces a new variety in the relation of principal and agent, and it 
must materially modify the confidence which the agents have in 
the credit of their principals. 

Two cases of individual bankruptcy stand in remarkable con- 
trast. Messrs, Carr, brothers, extensive coal-owners, failed on 
the 6th instant. Their accounts show claims to the amount 
of 678,000/., while they have assets, joint and several, to the 
amount of 716,000/, These sums comprise “securities” ; and ex- 
clusively of securities the accounts show claims to the extent of 
300,000/., assets 339,0007. In both accounts, however, the appa- 
rent balance is eaten up by “bills discounted, which it is expect- 
ed will be duly honoured at maturity.” According to these ac- 
counts, then, the assets and liabilities of the firm almost exactly 
balance each other. Their creditors and their debtors would be 
benefited by continuing the business; but there appears to be no 
margin to allow for the tirm itself, its maintenance, expenses, and 

mal income. What are we to infer from this presentment, 


except that the firm has forgotten in its calculations to retain the | 
working margin ? a very common omission at present in all trad- | 


ing calculations. The striking fact disclosed to us by all these 
events is the manner in which the certain and the doubtful are 
becoming completely mingled in commerce. 

In the broad field of joint-stock enterprise, there is the same 
want of distinctness between the substantial and the unsub- 


ily required, | 


) stantial. We noticed last week the manner in which railway pro- 
fits are annulled for no inconsiderable portion of the shareholders, 
| The trade is carried on; the business of the line proceeds ; but 
' the income to be derived by the original proprietors—the owners of 
the business—disappears, No suflicient margin has been pre- 
served to protect it. One joint-stock company, which has created 
| a great establishment and a new kind of public amusement in the 
metropolis, is endeavouring to create an income for its proprietors 
by a reform of its old plan of action. A similar company is 
| “winding up.” This latter is the ‘Surrey Gardens Company, 
Limited.” Last year it paid ten per cent, and now it is with- 
| drawing from existence. Of course the proprietors will want an 
explanation, how, if there is nothing this year, was there ten 
per cent last year ? There are experienced men in the directory,— 
there is Mr. Thomas Knox Holmes, son of the old Tory Whipper- 
in, and Mr, James Coppock, the Parliamentary agent, who has 
been appointed Receiver for the Kent County Courts,—and they 
| may be able to throw some light upon the problem. To us the 
| one thing evident is, that the caleulation, which is difficult enouch 
when based upon known facts and ascertained operations, becomes 
too complex for the cleverest men when made to include “ proba- 
bilities,” or even picturesque fancies. But under the abuse of 
‘‘eredit,” any kind of gambling is made to pass undistinguished 
from the genuine trade. 
FUTURE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Tre recommendations urged upon the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace by the General Meeting of the Shareholders appear to be 
animated by the spirit of our remarks last week, The principles 
are, to extend the attractions, to diminish unprofitable outlay, 
and to remove obstructions from the path of the most numerous 
classes ; the Crystal Palace to be opened to ‘the million” on con- 
ditions which will render it agreeable to the million, at the same 
time that ‘the upper ten” shall not be excluded. In so large a 
| building, with agrémens so comprehensive, it would surely be pos- 
sible to attain these conditions, by keeping in sight certain 
very simple principles. It is obvious that the Crystal Palace 
has suflicient attractions for the Metropolitan multitude, which 
is at present kept away by the obstructions and disagree- 
ables that have to be encountered; and while the shareholders 
attack the inconsiderate outlay, they will do well to make war 
upon the disagreeables. The chief of these are—the want of sim- 
plicity, the uncertainty, the cost in time and money, the trouble, 
amd for many perhaps the mortification, The humbler classes of 
this country are as proud in their way as the upper classes; and 
while they willingly seck ‘ their own place,” they desire to do 
so by their own will and pleasure, and hate to be reminded of it 
from 
It is an excellent proposal that the refreshment department be 
| so altered as to secure more accommodation for the poorer class 
of visitors ; and surely the caterer on the spot might compete with 
| the sandwich-basket and the pocket-bottle? Nothing can be 
more impolitie than to place restrictions in the way of those who 
“take their own refreshments”; but Paterfamilias, even of the 
humblest class, ought to be taught by experience that it is much 
more agreeable, and quite as ‘ cheap,” to get his refreshments at 
| the Crystal Palace. And it will be possible to let him do so with- 
out marking him as belonging to the “third” class. Let the 
different refectories have distinctive appellations ; 
of charges be wnmistakeably posted wp; but let not those who 
select the one or the other be reminded that they belong to this or 
that “inferior” class, 

With the aid of railways, the proprictors are endeayouring to 
increase the accessibility of the Crystal Palace. This will not be 
| completed until the Company shall have its station at Charing 
Cross as well as London Bridge. The best of all spots for the 
Western station would have been the Lambeth side of the new 
Charing bridge ; but until that is to be, the next best thing is to 
teach the public, by some authoritative and trustworthy guide, 
the mode of getting to the place, with the exact charge for doing 
so, This is one function of the proposed ‘‘ Crystal Palace Pro- 
gramme and Gazette,” which is to be given gratuitously or sold 
for one penny. We take the penny to be a better rate than no- 
thing ; not only because the sale will realize something, but be- 
cause the price will be a test of authenticity and validity to the 
million. It has been said, that of the little programme of music 
in the Regent’s Park were sold many a thousand, some say twenty 
thousand in a morning, at the charge of one penny; but a plain 
and intelligible guide to the Palace, very simple and exact, would 
be twenty times as valuable, and would be readily bought for a 

penny. “Lhe guide would of course serve within as well as with- 
| out the Palaee—would point to every part the interest that it 
| possesses, and the use that might be made of it ; and it would 
comprise a tariff of charge for every kind of vehicle, ticket, and 
| refreshment. 
| 
| 
| 


ibov be 


The Sunday question is quite separate, but it affects the gene- 
ral interest of the company. Not only would numbers go on 
Sunday who cannot well go on any other day, but it would be a 
means of creating a habit of going; and many a Sunday visitor 
would cither return on Monday, or would send another set. 
| Should the mode of getting there, the time and cost, be reduced 
| nearly to a certainty, most classes would discover that the excur- 
| sion would combine exercise and amusement at a rate relatively 

cheaper than any other combination of the same kind; and it is 
| quite possible that Sydenham would become a place of constant 


resort for the same persons, The removal of exclusion on the 


let the tariff 
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seventh day of the week would contribute greatly to this end; 
and should the plan of admitting shareholders on the Sunday 
eratuitously be carried out, it would become nearly impossible to 
maintain the statute of exclusion against other than shareholders. 





WANDERING TO FIND A TEMPLE, 
Mr. Spurceon’s followers have been seeking a chapel big enough 
as an alembie for the eloquence of their great preacher, and they 
have looked to Kennington Oval. But they need no longer look 
<o far, or await the building of a new fane. There is his chosen 
temple about to be vacated for their purpose—the Surrey Gardens. 
Mr. Spurgeon has already used it for a temporary purpose ; it has 
been found that his voice can fill it in both senses, He may have 





it for a permanence ; and that which has heretofore been unprofit- | 


ably thronged with the votaries of musie and gayety, with those 
who come only for light songs, lighter suppers, and bottled porter 
or vinger-beer, might be replaced by those who seck the more 
spiritual and attractive stimulants of Mr. Spurgeon’s oratory. 

’ It is not likely that those audiences who have already been at- 
tracted to Walworth would object to the transition from a singing- 
garden to achapel ; but if any were too punctilious, they might 
be met by precedents, The chapel in Moorfields, wh re John 
Wesley preached at five in the morning and seven in the evening, 
was originally a large shed; and in it Whitfield used as his pul- 
pit a sugar-hogshead, Nay, was not Spaficlds Chapel originally a 
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Letters ta the Editor. 
INDIA—RETRIBUTION AND GOVERNMENT, 

Sm—The Spectctor is so very cautious and considerate in its judgments, 
that the conclusions announced by it possess more than ordinary authority 
with the public. It is therefore with very peculiar gratification that the 
advocates of reform in the administration of India observe that you recom- 
mend an immediate and sweeping change in the existing order of things. 
No reasonable man doubts that in six months from the present date the 
Bengal insurrection will be put down; or that England has it in her power 
to reconquer India, or deal with it as she thinks fit. There is no man so 


hildishly nervous as to recommend measures of less than extreme 
severity, not for the sake of vengeance but for that of merey. The 
war must be one of utter extermination Delhi must be laid in 
shes and sown witit salt, and its name blotted from the map, We must 
deal with the insurgents so that men through all coming time must 
shudder and grow pale at the mention of 1857. But after this we have 
a new form of administration to organize,—that now about to close must be 
dged of by the results, and nothing like it ever again resorted to, Pitt's 


compromise to meet a series of diffic ilties and conjune- 
ire we now require 


bill of 1783 was : 
tures which have long since passed away; and the mea 
is very similar to that introduced by Fox, which was carried through the 
House of Commons, and would have been accepted by the Peers but tor the 


direct intervention of Royalty. A representative government in the East 
would be the most grievous of afflictions; and to introduce any considerable 
measure of the Native clement into our administration, is simply to assimi- 

te our government to those which we extinguished. It will take many 
vears, indeed, before any material alteration can with safety be introduced 
nto the existing de tails of our management, and there are not a few of them 
which may be maintained permanently asthey are. For the home division, 

hich occasions all the mischief, the following should be substituted. 

A Council for India, consisting of six or cight gentlemen, who had been 


t least ten years in the East. These to be nominated directly by the Crown, 
for periods not exceeding five years; to be reéligible, without limit; and of 
course removeable at any time in ease of misconduct, Associated with these, 
to secure direct Parliamentary responsibility, there should be a President 
and Vice-President, members of the Cabinet, and moveable, of course, 
with the Ministry of the day. 

The Governor-General and Commander-in-chief to be named by the 
Crown on the recommendation of the Council ; and these to enjoy the nomi- 
nation of all subordinate officers, including local Governors and Com- 
manders-in-chief. The Councils at Madras and Bombay to be abolished, as 
conte mplated by the act of 1834, 

The patronage difficulty is much less formidable than you suppose ; and by 
much the most valuable part of it—that of writerships and assistant-surgeon- 
ies—has already been estranged. There would be no d 


difficulty whatever in 
making the rest, like these, merit appointments, under any form of test that 
may be devised. The eadetcies, which are all that now remain, are at pre- 
sent divided equally among the Directors and the President of the Board of 
Control, the last-named worthy and the two chairs receiving each of them 
n allowance. In these days of purism, it is monstrous cnough certainly, 
that a Minister of the Crown should, without any reason, have appointments 
worth 30,000/. a year assigned him, to be employed for the corruption of con- 
stituencies. A Common Sense ReroxMer, 


MANAGEMENT IN INDIA, 
RE. 

10th August 1857. 
of the mutiny in India has 
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Strn—We may now hope that the main fir 
been put out at Delhi, and that its smouldering embers are being extin- 
guished: it becomes therefore a matter of the highest interest to ascertain 
how the fire arose, and how a recurrence of it is to be avoided—the extent of 
the damage, and how it may be repaired. 

Not a suspicion has been hinted that the mutiny has been caused by ill- 
treatment of the troops, who are the best-paid and most humouved of any in 
the world; but , been mismanaged—mismanaged with the best 
motives doubtless, but mismanaged nevertheless. So far as I can trace this 
mismanagement, it began with Lord William Bentinck. He virtually took 
the command of the Sepoys from their officers, and this (with Asiaties) was 
to heap contempt upon them. He invited appeals, thus leading the men to 
suspect their officers of exer¢ ising undue authority. He abolished flogging ; 
which, being a somewhat unnecessary punishment with men to whom dis- 
missal from the service was a severe penalty, he might have done without 
injury to discipline, but that he could not abolish it in the British regi- 
ments, thus degrading English soldiers in the eyes of their Native comrades, 
and actually having the Christian drummers of a Native regiment liable to 
be flogged by virtue of their Christianity. He found it « custom of the ser- 
viee for Native soldiers to furnish night-guards over the persons and pro- 
perty of the officers of the company to which they belonged, thus making 
the protection of their officers one of the chief duties of the soldier,—one 
that he, at that time, looked upon as one of the most sacred he had to per- 


they have 


form: that custom Lord William Bentinck abolished; in fact, amongst a 
— with feudal ideas, he degraded their chiefs, and thus took away their 
usefulness as well as their power. In detail his other measures were like to 
these ; and the bond between officers and men was broken, and has never 
since been repaired. The Army has gone on since, though somewhat 
lamely, with a machinelike regularity, by the enforcement of general orders, 
How poor and hollow a substitute for previous good feeling this has been, 
late events have proved. No increase of the number of officers with each 
regiment could have improved their position, which was the thing required. 

Our losses in Affghanistan, where even our women fell into the hands of 
the enemy, had a bad moral effect: our helplessness in so extreme a case 
was shown to be as great as their own. Since then, on all occasions of 
doubt or difficulty, the Sepoys have by their conduct shown their suspicion 
of our weakness: the refusal to proceed to Scinde, the mutinies in the Pun- 
jaub during Sir C. Napier’s command, about some very trifling allowances, 
and on other occasions, are instances, 

That Lord Dalhousie felt how untrustworthy an instrument the Bengal 
Native Infantry had become, he showed by not increasing it on the acqui- 
sition of the Punjaub; having, instead of doing so, raised a supplementary 
army on a different footing : and this he would not trust even in its better 
form to the blighting influences of the Commander-in-chicf, who, having 
two very dissimilar armies to command, ruled them both as much alike as 
he could, according to the only system with which he was conversant. 
And most fortunate was this measure of Lord Dalhousie ; for I do not tind 


| that any part of this army has mutinied: neither have the police and other 


civil forces under the civil officers of Government; on the contrary, they 
scem generally to have been most efficient in preserving the peace in these 
most difficult times, 

I believe that for some time past the general bearing of the Sepoys has 
been insolent; and, for want of proper support, the influence of their offi- 
cers has latterly gone no further than to enforce obedience to positive or- 
ders. It was doubtless the tone of their remonstrance against the greased 
cartridges which prevented this grievance from being more promptly re- 
dressed than it would otherwise have been; and a feeling that the men were 
ready to work on our fears probably prevented the question being taken up 


| in a proper spirit, and allowed the burst into mutiny to take place without 


our being prepared for it, and fortunately likewise without their being more 
than partially prepared for it themselves. Had the mutineers of the 3d 
Cavalry been paraded at Meerut in presence of the brigade, and a tithe of 
them blown away from guns, the mutiny would have probably been post- 
poned, to the saving of the lives now lost, but to the probable future loss of 
India, unless something short of a mutiny could have led the Government 
to reform the administration of their Army,—which is searcely probable. 
The punishment of imprisonment in irons in the common gaol was the worst 
possibly suited to the emergency: it outraged the soldier; technical sense 
of honour irritated the prisoners to madness, and left it in the power of 
their comrades to repeal the sentenee, which they did, by releasing them. 

[ see the atrocities committed by the mutineers on helpless women and 
children attributed to hatred: but, except in the case of some of the men of 
the 3d Cavalry thus released from irons, I think they may be attributed 
simply to Heathenism. The Hindoos are naturally a cruel race, and their 
superstitions are all foul and sensual. These atrocities, and the reported 
ferocity of individuals, are the probable effects of intoxication by hempseed, 
under the influence of which every feeling which we esteem devilish is 
carried with them to a degree approaching insanity. We have not allowed 
the use of such stimulants to Sepoys under our orders in action; but when 
acting for themselves it is constantly used. As a matter of simple justice, 
I may say of mercy, every one implicated in any of the atrocities which 
have been committed in this mutiny should be put to death, No Asiatic 
who has misused an Englishwoman should be left to boast of it. 

Among the late measures of the Government, which, though not imme- 
diately applicable to the Army, have lowered our position in India, is one 
which has placed Christians and Heathens in intellectual competition with 
each other for Government employment. We gained India in the faith 
of our superiority of race; we must keep it in the same faith, or lose it al- 
together. The natives of India are on an average our superiors in mere 
intellect; they are individually but little inferior to us in bodily strength, 
by numbers infinitely our superiors: if therefore we enter into compe- 
tition with them on either of these grounds, we lose our place, indeed 
ought at once to resign it: but as Christian men of a Saxon race, we are 
morally their superiors; and no one of that race, so long as it is the govern- 
ing one, should be placed in direct subservience to any Heathen man how- 
ever accomplished, Had we not placed the idea of competitioa before them, 
they would not have entertained it, at least not for many \ ars to come, 
perhaps not until they had been Christianized ; and then, ho” a contest for 
superiority arisen, it would not have been accompanied by ihe barbarities 
which have now been enacted, The present Lieutenant-Governor of Agra 
is one of those who has been most forward in professing equality with his 
heathen fellow subjects; Sir Henry Lawrence, now in Oude, has always 
taken the high ground of a superiority entailing high duties; and I would 
ask which of these men has most influence over the hearts of the people ? 

in treating of the causes of this mutiny, I have necessarily pointed out 
the errors to be avoided in future, and even the damage done to our credit 
and power by the way in which they have been made tc hang so long in 
the balance, and by the shock which our position as superiors has received 
from the indignities to which we, and above all our countrywomen, have 
been subjected. I will, therefore, not go into detail, but merely repeat, that 
if we desire still te govern India, we must do so by means of persons who 
have a thorough knowledge of Indian character. The men who have been 
our most successful and eminent Indian governors are men who have been 
brought up in India from their early boyhood, I would name amongst these 
Clive, the first Lawrence, Munro, Metcalfe, the existing Lawrences, James 
Abbott, Dixon of Mhairwara, All these men, who have had intluence over 
Asiaties, have studied them from their youth : no other knowledge will avail 
if this is wanting, though all other knowledge should be added, 

One recommendation for the future management of the Bengal Army I 
will venture to throw out—it is the abolition of the office of Commander-in- 
chief except in the person of the Governor-General. Let there be an In- 
spector of European Infantry, one of European Cavalry, one of Native In- 
fantry, and one of Native Cavalry: give ample power to officers commanding 
Divisions, including in each Division men of all arms and of each race : 
Army Head-quarters would consist of a Chief of the Staff, with Adjutants 
and Quartermasters-General acting under the Supreme control of the 
Governor-General, 

As regards the present emergency, all Asiaties being venal, as a temporary 
measure you may enlist any number of them to act against the present mu- 
tineers, and the plunderers who will for some time be numerous. The fu- 
ture fixed organization of another Native Army should not be undertaken 
till the result of the present mutiny on the feeling of the people from whom 
we are likely to draw our recruits has been carefully ascertained : they have 
hitherto come in great numbers from Oude, and the change of government 
in that province has probably had something to do with the mutiny, But 
this is too large a question to enter into at the end of a letter. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, » Lt.-Colonel. 
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WANDERINGS IN 
ATHIOPIA,* 
Tux larger portion of Mr, Hamilton’s wanderings lay through 
regions very rarely trodden by the foot of Europeans, This cir- 
cumstance gives freshness to his travel, in facts, in incidents, in 
persons, and scenery, independently of the novel information he 
presents. The most remarkable characteristic of the book, how- 
ever, is the Oriental spirit which pervades the narrative. Mr. 
Hamilton is so well acquainted with the East that he can not only 
enter thoroughly into the life and character around him, but he 
has a sympathy with much that appears to the mere Western ab- 
surd or offensive; and if this spirit somewhat qualities his esti- 
mate of European superiority, it does not obscure his perception 
of Eastern vices, still less en his eyes to the impolicy of the 
Ottoman court, the misgovernment in the Turkish dominions, 
and the impending decline of the empire. His political observa- 
tions in passing, though made at the outset of the Russian war, 
1854, have an interest now, and some of them an instant bearing. 
Tlere is an example springing from some apropos reflections on 
the sovereignty of Mecca, ~ the reason why the Sultan should 
deprive Mehemet Ali of a conquest which, economically speaking, 

was worth less than nothing. 

** Of whatever country they may be subjects, the orthodox Sunny look up 
to the Sultan of Stamboul as possessing something more than the rights of 
a religious head. He is looked upon very much in the light in which the 
Roman Emperor was regarded during the middle ages by a certain class of 

urists, 
tion he enjoys in our Indian dominions. It is not long since the chief of a 
religious sect or confraternity in Malabar was exiled by the Indian Govern- 
ment for exciting disturbances in the country. He proceeded to the Porte, 
where his religious character obtained him a distinguished reception. He 
was by the Sultan recommended to the English Ambassador, who gave him 
(of course in entire ignorance of his antecedents) a passport and strong let- 
ters of recommendation to all English authorities. At Cairo he was received 
with every sort of honour ; and his indignation was only + by his sur- 
prise at finding the Vice-Consul here [Jedda, the port of Mecca] venture to 
impede his return to India. The Consul, who is also agent of the Indian 
Government, was acquainted with the circumstances under which he had 
left his country, and at once conjectured that the letters had been surrep- 
titiously obtained from the Ambassador. The refusal to suffer him to con- 
tinue his journey made a great noise, not only in the Hedjaz, but even in 
Egypt, where I heard the story. Had he been allowed to return to India, 
of course he and his fellow Mussulmen would have believed that the Sul- 
tan had ordered the Ambassador to give him a passport ; and the Osmanli’s 
favourite idea, that the Sultan is lord paramount of the world, and has in- 
trusted the government of outlying or useless provinces, England or France 
for instance, to subject kings, would have found its way into our own terri- 
tories. In all dealings with Orientals, it is absolutely necessary to pay the 
most constant attention to trifling acts and words: with the cunning of 
children, however fawning their politeness, they are always on the watch to 
surprise some verbal concession, which may console their pride for the 
humble position to which their feebleness has reduced them, or may serve 
as the logical scaffolding on which to build some fresh pretension.’ 

The leading points of Mr. Hamilton’s journey were a visit to 
Mount Sinai; a journey to Tayf, the residence of the Sherif of 
Mecca, lying just outside the boundaries of the holy region; 
voyages down the Red Sea in native craft to Sawakin, North 
latitude 19°, the port of Berber, which lies directly on the Nile 
in the 18th degree of North latitude. Mr. Hamilton did not, 
however, travel to Berber by the direct road across the desert, 
He proceeded in a Southerly direction for some five degrees of lati- 
tude, with a Western inclination at the end of his route, till he 
reached the Blue Nile. He descended the banks of that river to 
Khartoum, the head-quarters of Egyptian rule Southwards, as 
well as the emporium of European traders carrying on business in 
those parts. From Khartoum the return to Egypt was not difficult, 
except the from Abu Hamed to po the great detour of 
the there impracticable Nile: and with the approach to the 
boundary of the Egyptian grand tour Mr. Hamilton’s narrative 


HAMILTON’S ARABIA AND 


stops. 

Of course, during the largest part of the journey the native 
modes of travel became ‘‘ Hobson’s choice.” Except from Cairo to 
Suez, there was no other mode, unless the trip to Mount Sinai with 
its fraudulent dragoman and extortionate Sheik be considered 
Western, In company with Lieutenant Burton (on his return to 
India) and another companion, Mr. Hamilton made the overland 
route native fashion, avoiding the conventions and the charges of 
the omnibus and the station-houses. Instead of the frequent route 
through the Arabian desert, he engaged a native craft to carry him 
to Tor, two days’ journey from the Sacred mountain, and thence 
to Jedda. Of his crew and their seamanship he gives a capital 
sketch, and an equally ee | picture of the monks of Sinai, 
though on other grounds than want of skill. Of the impression of 
Sinai itself he speaks reverentially, inclining to the tradition of its 
being the real site, rather than to the theory of some modern tra- 
vellers. 

**From this highest point, which is little more than thirty feet in 
diameter, the view, especially to the North and West, presents a count- 
less succession of granite peaks without a trace of vegetation; to the 
East runs a long broad wads beyond which ranges of bronze-coloured 
mountains succeeded by hills and tracts of yellow _,. PO It is 
not, however, the lines of mountain-tops, nor the long expanse of de- 
sert which the eye embraces, but the scene immediately at his feet which 
impresses the beholder. Long ridges of arid rock surround him in chaotic 
confusion on every side; the sharp broken peaks of granite far and near are 
all equally desolate. Mighty fl seem once to have burst over the moun- 
tain-tops, breaking them like potsherds, filling the valleys below with huge 


* Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan ; wring ered the Birthplace of the 
Prophet and across the #thiopian Desert m akin to Chartum. By James 
Hamilton, Author of “‘ Wanderings in N: Africa.” Published by Bentley. 


boulders, in their furious course depositing no fertile soil. In these arid re- 
gions nature appears dead; the very stream which issues near the summit 
was frozen, and all around looked dry and blasted as Judaism itself. The 
world presents, perhaps, few places so fitted to be the scene of the events re- 
corded to have occurred in them as this; the stern majesty of those moun- 
tains, the wild grandeur of the rocky passes which lead to them, are well 
calculated to impress the mind wiih awe.” 

At Jedda Mr, Hamilton remained some time; and, by means 
of our influential Vice-Consul Mr. Cole, procured the’ invita- 
tion from the Sherif of Mecca to visit him at Tayf. Although he 
considers the Arabs the least bigoted of Mahometans, yet th 
invitation can scarcely be ascribed to national liberalism, but to 
the fact that Abd el Motaleb (since deposed) had been educated 
at Constantinople, and seems to have really profited by a training 
which very often injures the genuine Mahometan. The ex- 
eursion was more remarkable for the traits which it furnishes of 
Arab manners than for anything very striking to be seen; for 
although the traveller speaks favourably of some parts of the 
country, it is probable that his judgment was influenced by th 
contrast to the surrounding barrenness— 

‘* Springs that in the desert rise, all brackish though they be, 
Seem sweet to those who wander there.”’ 
Mr. Hamilton’s visit to Tayf and his residence at Jedda, however, 
enabled him to gather a good deal of information respecting th: 
Arabians, Arabia, and its capabilities ; which last he rates high- 


ly, as well as its importance in reference to our India dominions. 


I am tempted to cite a very recent fact, as a proof of the considera- | 








hey also furnished him with some striking specimens of Arab 
character. Here is Sherif Hamed, one of the two Kaimakans of 
Mecca, who was sent by the Sherif himself to act as the guest’s 
guide or companion on the journey. 

** A very dark complexion, as far removed from the Negro swarthiness a« 
from the bright Caucasian hue, to which the red blood coursing under th: 
thin transparent skin gave a wonderful vivacity, finely chiselled features, 
regular teeth of dazzling whiteness, jet-black pointed beard and moustaches, 
large lustrous swimming eyes, in which many a fair lady would love to see 
her image reflected—all gave to his head a rare distinction. His fresh 
youthful voice, slim form, the delicacy of his hands and feet, his quiet elas- 
tie step, like that of a racer, all bore witness to the purity of his descent. 
I never felt less ashamed of acknowledging my belief in the real value of 
blood than when in presence of this gentleman of seventy descents, before 
whose nobility the sovereigns and gentry of Europe must hide their insig- 
nificant antiquity. The picturesqueness of his costume matched the beauty 
of his person. Over a white caftan he wore a loose cherry-coloured jubba ; 
round his waist a Cashmere shawl, in which was stuck crossways a large 
silver-sheathed curved poniard, called the jambiah; over his shoulder a 
sabre was slung by silken cords. His head was covered by the yellow and 
red kufiah, which hung down behind, and was fastened to his head by a 
wide white muslin turban, over the sides of which the ends of the kufiah 
were thrown up. His feet were bare; his sandals, like those of a Roman 
statue, being left at the edge of the carpet. With all this, his manners 
were so coldly quiet that the stiffest drawingroom in England could have 
found nothing in them to blame ; and I confess that when he left my room 
after the first meeting I was inclined to wish that his Highness had sent us 
some less high-born or less unbending guide.”’ 

The Kaimakan, however, like a reserved Englishman, turned 
out a pleasanter person than was at first expected. 

The extent of the British dominions, and consequently the 
British influence, is so great that it turns up almost everywhere. 
Who would fancy that British subjects were so numerous in the 
chief port of Mecca, through which passes a large part of the 
Mahometan pilgrims from India and the Eastern parts of Africa * 

“Of the present population 1500 are Indians, including many of the 
wealthiest merchants, nearly the whole trade of Jidda being in, the hands of 
British subjects. Besides these there are about five hundred other Indians 
settled in the different parts along the coast of Arabia, who are all under the 
jurisdiction of the British Vice-Consulate in Jidda. There are also about 
twenty Persian merchants, who deal principally in tombac, the leaf smoked 
in the nargileh, and likewise a Persian Consul in Jidda, who, fortunately 
for himself and his fellow subjects, enjoys British protection. The British 
Consul is, in fact, the authority to whom all Easterns apply, whether they 
are in reality natives of our Indian dominions, or come from Cashmere, Bok- 
hara, or Persia.” 

Another portion of our ‘ subjects” are not of so respectable a 
class, 

‘A most unpleasing sight to the English eye are the crowds of poor 
Indians, who litter in the streets like dogs: a dirty mat, a cooking-vessel, 
a water-jar, and heaps of filthy rags, form their houschold furniture ; some- 
times a low hovel, not much larger than a kennel, is constructed of a mat 
leaning on sticks against a wall, under which the proprietor creeps at night, 
or during the heat of mid-day. These Indians are pilgrims who have re- 
turned here from Mecca, but being destitute of means to continue their jour- 
ney, live on alms, a life of squalid idleness. Our respect for the liberty of 
the subject has, I suppose, hitherto prevented the Indian Government from 
taking means to prevent the annual addition made to this colony of beggars. 
Such English subjects do little honour to our name, and there would be no 
hardship in retaining them at home, where they can always find means of 
subsistence : the Mussulman law, moreover, does not impose the obligation 
of making the pilgrimage upon the destitute. Mr. Cole does what he can to 
alleviate the evil by obtaining passages to India for as many as they can 
earry by the merchant-vessels which sail to Bombay every autumn. In my 
note-book I find that during the last year he gave free passages to six thou- 
sand Indians,—so large a number that I almost think I must have committed 
an error in writing it down, All that he can do, however, only palliates the 
evil, for the number of families thus established in the streets at this mo- 
ment are to be counted not by tens but by hundreds. The Indian Govern- 
ment alone can stop it, either by establishing a system of passports which 
should prevent the emigration, or by requiring from every captain of a ves- 
sel which carries pilgrims the deposit of a sum sufficient to pay for their re- 
turn, of which he should deliver a certificate to the Consul upon landing his 
passengers. This would be no novelty, for Englishmen carrying Native ser- 
vants to England are subjected to a similar regulation.” 

With all these numbers, and the — ~~ duties, there 
is only a Vice-Consul ; while the French, with one subject to at- 
tend to, have a Consul, 

** Whilst on the subject, I may be allowed to draw attention to the sys- 
tem, or want of system, which pervades many of our consular establish- 
ments in the East.” It is evidently desirable that the rank of those officers 


should be proportionate to the importance of the duties imposed upon them ; 
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and it must not be lost sight of, that a consul in the East, in places at a dis- 
tance from head-quarters, is not merely a commercial agent, but has a very 
extensive political action. France and England have both sent representa- 
tives to Jidda; the Frenchman, who has to protect the person of a single 
resident subject, being a Consul, while the Englishman, who has the inter- 
ests of two thousand British subjects to look after, is only a Vice-Consul. 


On all public occasions, the Frenchman of course takes precedence of our | 
representative ; not a desirable arrangement in a country where such things | 


are more thought of than in Europe. It will never make the slightest dif- 
ference in his real influence whether our representative at St. Petersburg 
be an ambassador or a simple chargé d'affaires ; but an Eastern people, who 
know that there are two great powers in Frangistan, England and France, 


and a third, Moskov, whom they know not exactly how to class, will draw | 


their own conclusions when they see the Englishman always give way to 
the Frenchman.” 


Before leaving Arabia and the last links of Europe, an instance | 


of the effects of publicity may be noted, though it refers to Sa- 
wakin, a port on the opposite or Western coast of the Red Sea. 

«* We were guests in the Serai, as no other house in Sawakin could fur- 
nish a couple of spare rooms, and thus during our short stay had many 
opportunities of secing him. On the morning when we went to take leave 
ot him, the mejlis or town-council, composed of the notables of the place, 
was assembled; and we learned that, in accordance with the Tanzimat 
which has revived this old Turkish institution, he consults them on all pub- 
lic measures. We were here too short a time to observe its working; but, 
knowing the cowardly obsequiousness of the Eastern to his superiors, I have 
been astonished, in other parts of the empire where I have found it esta- 
blished, to see the check which it sometimes affords to corruptions far too 
deeply rooted to be at once thoroughly extirpated.” 

The journey from Sawakin to Khartoum, a town at the junc- 


tion of the Blue and White Nile, extended at its extreme points, | 


as already intimated, through some five degrees of latitude and 
about as many of longitude. For a great part of the way the 
route passed near the Northern boundaries of Abyssinia; the 
country resembling that which characterizes both coasts of the 
Red Sea. The road was a kind of valley, with mountains on 
one or both sides, the land gradually rising as the sea was left 
behind. Till the isle of Meroe was approached, the soil was 
generally sandy and stony, the heat great, and water scarce ; but 
where water was found the vegetation was more fertile than the 
nature of the country would seem to promise. As regards ex- 
ternal features it resembles the region at the Southern termina- 
tion of Abyssinia and the mouth of the Red Sea; but it has not 
the barrenness and terrific heat of those latitudes. 

The inhabitants claim to be of Arabian descent, but in reality 
they seem a mixed breed, though some are genuine sons of Ish- 
mael, The manners and conditions of society are somewhat 
similar to those of the Arabians, doubtless arising from the simi- 
larity of the country. Formerly, perhaps, the people would have 
been as bigoted and as villanous in their conduct as those of 
whom Harris and Burton complain, on the Southern side of Abys- 
sinia; but since the conquest of the whole country by the Egypt- 
ians, travelling is quite safe for Europeans. Some years ago, a 
couple of Frenchmen were robbed ; ‘* but they demanded and ob- 
tained from the Pasha an indemnity of seventeen thousand dol- 
lars! which was levied on the tribe that had attacked them,—a 
lesson which will not soon be forgotten.” This robbery took place in 
a district lying nearer the Nile than the Red Sea. Along the coast, 
indeed, the people would appear to be utterly unable to pay any 
such amount. In the interior some families have the riches of 
Job, reckoned in a somewhat similar way. 

“* A thousand camels and twice as many head of cattle is no uncommon 
fortune in these countries, and the greater sheichs have besides great num- 
bers of slaves. Sheich Hammed, whom I visited in his wretched tent, be- 
sides two wives, one of them a daughter of the great sheich Abu Sin, has 
one hundred and fifty female slaves and as many males. A celebrated lady, 
daughter of the last Vizir of Sennar, who died two or three years ago at her 
residence near Abu Harras, gave as a wedding-gift to her daughter four 
hundred male and the same number of female slaves. Slaves, cattle, and 
ounce-rings of gold, form the possessions of the wealthy in this country ; 
money if not unknown is comparatively rare, and of the wants which 
money will satisfy they may be said to have none.” 


Besides the description of the country and people observed be- | 


tween Sawakin and Khartoum, there isa good account of the latter 
in its commerce, odd characters, climate, and tyrannical rulers ; 
or rather, the rapacity, cruelty, and slave-hunting which the late 
Abbas Pasha—according to Mr. Hamilton a man of greater abili- 
ties than was supposed in Europe, but a most atrocious villain— 
enforced upon his governors. Tn short, Sinai, the Hedjaz, and 
Soudan, is a genuine book of travels, through new regions, by a 
man competent both by acquirements and experience to describe 
them well, except on scientific matters, to which he makes no 
pretension. 


YONGE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND—RIDDLE’S 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY.* 

THERE are two modes by which a summary history of any kind 
can be produced. One is a comprehensive survey, in which actors 
and actions are subordinate to the principles they illustrate. This 
mode, no doubt, requires a penetrative genius and great lite- 
rary power; but it is less laborious than an attempt to give a 
condensed narrative of facts and an outline portrait of persons. 
A man who intends to extract the spirit of history presenting its 
essential attar, must of course consult the nearest original author- 
ities he can get,—as Thucydides for the Peloponnesian war, Sal- 
lust for the Catiline conspiracy, Clarendon and his contemporaries 

* The History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Peace of Paris, 1856. 
By Charles Duke Yonge, Author of an English-Greek Lexicon, a Latin Dictionary, 
&e. &e. Published yay ae 

A Manual of the Whole Scripture History, and of the History of the Jews be- 
tween the Periods of the Old and New Testaments, With Questions for Exami- 
nation. For the Use of Schools and Families, By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A., 


&c., Author of “* A Manual of Christian Antiquities,” &c. &c. Published by Long- 
man and Co, 


| for the Great Rebellion: but he need not puzzle himself to recon- 
| cile disputed details, or even concern himself with minute events 
| at all. What he wants is the comprehensive mind; he need not 
| submit to much direct drudgery. 

| The man who aims at a summary account must go through an 
immense extent of drudgery not only in obtaining a true buta 
proportionate idea of his materials, It is known from his manu- 
seripts that Lord Coke in the great Overbury case analyzed the 
whole of the evidence by separately taking out every single fact 
| and weighing its cogency in relation to the issue. We fancy a 
somewhat similar process must be gone through in an historical 
| abridgment, till the compiler, by continual elimination, has re- 
| duced his facts to the smallest number, and his characteristic 
traits to the “ essential properties” of ontology. When that has 
been done, he may begin the composition ; which will be no 
‘light task, from the closeness and precision required, In any 

summary account an unnecessary word is a fault. 

That any abridgment has ever been compiled on this plan we 
do not believe, So far as our experience goes, we are pretty 
sure none has been successful. Only those accustomed to ex- 
amine books of the class spoken of will believe how words pre- 
dominate over matter, and how very loose and vague are their 
statements. In so simple but important a point as precise chro- 
nology, they are often deficient. Battles are fought and states 
overthrown at no fixed period of time, or means of directly as- 
certaining it from the compiler’s account. 

Although Mr. Yonge’s History of England only professes to be 
“a brief sketch,” yet it is larger in extent than abridgments 
usually are, and would have permitted a fuller exhibition of facts 
and personal traits. His taste, however, has inclined him to the com- 
orehensive view, rather than to the more sinewy exhibition of facts. 

{e seems to have followed the plan of compilation already pointed 

out, though in another way. Mastering any particular period by 
the perusal of the best historians, Mr. Yonge appears to have 
taken that narrative which met his approbation, and, weeding it 
of facts or images superfluous from his point of view, to have 
presented the pith of the best statement to his reader, poere d 
into the original such additional features as he deemed needful. 
We do not mean that he always does this: there are many parts 
where the ideas and treatment are entirely his own—as in the 
condensed notice of the Romans in England, and the fuller but 
still brief survey of the Saxons, especially before Alfred. 
occasions Mr. Yonge tests the opinions of his authorities, and 
makes them his own by an independent process ; while at times he 
improves upon an original, such as Alison. What we mean is, 
that the principle of the work, the distinctive characteristic 
which separates it from other compilations, is the large space it 
occupies as an abridgment, the consequent means it possesses for 
narrative exhibition, and the always good and frequently very 
superior composition by which it is distinguished. We do not 
know a neater account of the “‘ King’s Friends” of the early times 
of George the Third, or a juster judgment of the King himself, 
than the following. 

‘Although Bute no longer exerted any personal interference in state 
affairs, he had still many friends left in subordinate offices, who derived from 
him a knowledge, or at least a strong suspicion of the King’s inclination, 
and who now formed the centre of a faction contemptible for everythin 
but numbers, who gave themselves the name of ‘ the King’s friends,’ an 
who, seeing the frequent changes of Administration which of late had taken 
place, and foreseeing the probability of many more, hoped, under pretence 
of loyalty, to render their own tenure of office independent of all Ministers. 
They had no personal intimacy with the King; they did not even wish for 
any. Their whole scheme was based on an idea which could only be realized 
bya shameful departure from the principles of the constitution, that the 
King would often wish to give an underhand opposition to measures proposed 
by his Ministers, to which he had been forced to give a formal consent, and 
that he might find, or expect to find, his advantage in their defeat. They 
had discerned, or they had been taught, that he had a high notion of his own 

| prerogative, and that he was not at all inclined to acquiesce in the 
| constitutional view of his position, according to which the measures 
' for which his Ministers were responsible were entitled to his support as 
long as they remained his Ministers. Those Ministers he had the right of 
choosing, though the power of the House of Commons over the supplies in 
effect gave them a veto on their appointment, which made the exercise of his 
choice depend on the Parliament for its ratification. He could not, there- 
fore, be at variance with his Ministers while they were supported by Parlia- 
ment, without also being at variance with the Parliament ; and yet the ob- 
ject of these men was to render and to keep him at variance with them. 

‘* It is impossible to avoid blaming the King himself very severely for con- 
senting to be led into such an unconstitutional and faithless line of conduct ; 
but his education had been grossly neglected by his mother, and by those 
whom she placed about him. He had not yet emancipated his mind from 
the practical lessons of evil he had learnt from her and her favourite ; and 
the first few years of his reign present a striking contrast to those of his 
riper age, when he earned the affectionate cones of the whole nation by his 
straightforward honesty and sincerity, and by the admirable example 
set by himself and by his consort of discountenancing vice and irre: 
and rendering the royal palace a model for every home in the kingdom. But 
at the period of which we are speaking, he not only treated his Ministers 
with insincerity, but gave ample grounds for the complaint, that though not 
in the least inclined to vice or poetigney himself, the most open practice of 
every kind of irregularity was no bar to his favour.” 

Although critical opinions, if not actual disquisitions, some- 
times occupy the space which in the case of an abridgment is 
better filled ie facts, it must not be inferred that this extract is a 
sample of the scale of the history. The length at which any per 
ticular period is treated increases with the ares of time. T 
century which has elapsed since the accession of George the Third 
occupies one-fourth of the volume; the two centuries since the 
execution of Charles one-half ; the thousand years that intervened 
between Cesar and William the Conqueror do not fill a twentieth 





part of the work. The beau idéal of an abridgment which should 
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exhibit every wra in an exact proportion to its importance, this 
history certainly is not; the earlier parts, even down to the 
Tudors perhaps, are too summarily dismissed. Mr. Yonge, how- 
ever, has succeeded in producing a very valuable and readable 
account of the later periods; occupying a middle place between 
the school history and the elaborate narratives of acaulay, Lord 


Mahon, Lord Brougham, and others; to whose productions he | 


acknowledges himself indebted. The tone of the author is libe- 
tal, without being extreme or onesided. 


As regards scholarly labour in the selection of facts and opin- 
ions, and literary skill in clearness and closeness of style, the 
Reverend J, E, Riddle’s Manual 4 Scripture History is entitled 
to great praise. It does not reach the ideal species of abridg- 
ment, because the theological element predominates over the his- 
torical, The leading facts of Scripture history are stated, but 
generally ; as the object of the author is less to present a narra- 


tive of facts than to impress upon the reader the moral or the | 


doctrine they contain. Thus, the temptation and fall of Eve and 
Adam are indicated ; the negative nature of the command not to 
eat, and its advantages over the positive, are briefly set forth, 
but more fully than the facts of the transgression. At the very 
outset the creation is mentioned briefly, while the various isms 
connected with it are explained neatly, tersely, and completely. 

** Hence we learn that the universe is not eternal or self-subsistent ; that 
it was not produced by chance, but that it was called into existence and set 
in order by God. Creation implies the agency of a living, personal, and 
self-subsistent or independent Being, by whose will, wisdom, and power, all 
things were made,—a truth which stands in opposition at once to atheism, 


which wholly denies or overlooks the existence and operation of a Divine | 


Being, and to the pantheistic idea of emanation, which confounds God 
with Nature, by representing the universe as proceeding or developing itself 
from one original substance, of which it continues to forma part. At the 


same time, the creation of the whole universe by the same great Agent in- | 


volves the idea of His unity, or the true doctrine of one God, in opposition 


Fe pea or the scheme which represents a variety of deities as pre- | 
si 


g over the several portions of nature. All error with reference to the 
Divine existence is either atheistic, ntheistic, or polytheistic, and is 
therefore excluded by an assertion of the great fact that ‘ in the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.’ ”’ 

In matter of a directly narrative kind, so much of commentary 
is not intermingled as in this quotation, Comment, however, 
continually appears, even where action is the principal element. 
The mutinous conduct of the Jews throughout the Exodus, for ex- 
ample, is continually made a theme for religious exposition. The 
whole narrative from the departure from Egypt till the arrival at 
Canaan, and the included exposition of the Mosaic laws and in- 
stitutions, is a very valuable digest—elear, full, and informing. 
There is a designed unity given to the work, so as to render it a 
consistent view of the whole Scripture dispensation, especially in 
relation to prophecy. As the book is designed for theological 
students as well as general readers, a variety of other matter is 
included besides the Scriptural summary. There are brief notices 
of contemporary profane history ; illustrations of Scriptural 
customs from modern travellers ; chronological and other tables ; 
together with two classes of questions for examination appended 
to each chapter. 





NEW NOVELS." 

THE real object of Quinland, as its second title implies, is to ex- 
hibit the various characters and people that are to be met with 
in America ; perhaps in greater number, and with a more strong- 
y developed idiosyncracy, than in any other civilized country. 

man who emigrates is generally remarkable in some way, if it 
is only for folly and loose living. The freedom of America, 
though restraining as regards a man’s politics, allows great 
liberty for the indulgence of individual peculiarities in manners 
and morals. 

The execution of the idea is not equal to its conception: the 
plan is overlaid with incongruous matter; there are too many 

ersons, and they are too extreme. It is quite right to have a 

renchman ; but he need not be a man half crazed by certain un- 
happy incidents in his previous eareer, and bent upon writing an 
imaginary universal biography, on which to ground an imaginary 
universal history, It is more proper to introduce a Scotchman, 
the Scotch forming a pretty numerous class in the States both as 
citizens and emigrants. It is quite as proper that Doctor Vam- 
pire should like to lend his money on good security at a full rate 
of interest ; but no occasion to mix him up with antecedent vil- 
lanies apart from usury. There is an English nobleman who falls 
in love with a strong-minded American lady, an advocate of wo- 
men’s rights; but his written proposal is rejected, his letter being 
“something worse than unsatisfactory.” Mary Kenedy con- 
tinues—“‘ The whole tone of your epistle is that of one who is ad- 
dressing a person inferior to himself. Do you think woman is 
necessarily weak, and to be amused by childish talk Must she 
ever be regarded as the plaything of creation’s lords?” &c. 


There is an Indian chief, civilized, educated, polite, in fact not to | 


be distinguished from a gentleman, till he gets “riled,” when 
blood shows itself. 

The story of the novel is that of the Quinland family, or strictly 
speaking that of Thomas Quinland, from his birth to his marriage ; 
involving, among the more level business of life, his school and 


* Quinland ; or Varieties in American Life. In two yolumes, Published by 
Bentley. 4 

Farina ; a Legend of Cologne. By George Meredith, Author of “The Shaving 
of Shagpat.” Published by Smith and Elder. : 
_ Emmeline Latimer: a Novel, In three volumes. By Sarah Symonds. Pub- 
lished by Newby. 

Labour and Live: a Story. By the Author of “ Blenham.” Published by 
Freeman. 





college days, and his struggles with the world ; while among the 
| more romantic incidents is the intended abduction of his lady love. 
| Round his fortunes and those of his family not only revolve the 
| ‘distinguished foreigners” aforesaid, but numerous native 
characters, good, bad, and indifferent, North and South, bond and 
free, black, white, and yellow. Some of them rather verge upon 
the class roué; and for a _—_ who speak so much of their 
morality, and of a chivalrous delicacy which surpasses that of the 
| days of Brien Borohmbe, commemorated in “ Rich and rare were 
| the gems she wore,” roués and those of a very strong kind predo- 
minate suspiciously in American novels. 

The mistakes spoken of are tangible, admitting of removal or 
correction in the original design. The cause of these defects, and 
of others that more deeply affect the interest of the book and 
are not so readily to be got rid of, lie deeper, originating in the 
writer’s apparent want of aptitude for prose fiction. He has some 
slight turn for a sort of dry humour, a somewhat stronger power 
in satire or moral reflection. He wants the gift of vivifying his 

| persons and eoncentrating attention upon themselves and their 
| fortunes. It is this want of reliance upon the true elements of 
| art, that haye not only overlaid Quén/and with too much writing, 
and crowded it with too many characters, but made the likely 
somewhat flat and the romantic improbable. The main current of 
| the story, the picture of a settlement, the simple life of its settlers, 
the struggles of Young America to make its way in the world, are 
| not new, having been several times presented already. There is 
still enough of freshness about them to bear repetition; but in 
Quinland they are marred by necdless comment, and by ex- 
aggerations which yet are commonplace. 
| Anexample of the satire of the author may be taken for its 
brevity, and its bearing on the voluntary principle. 
‘*Everybody in the parish was charmed with the eloquent preacher, 


whose life was spotless, whose scrmons were always edifying. At length, 
in the fifteenth year of his settlement, he preached a carefully-composed, 


well-reasoned discourse, against infant damnation. He had not proceeded 
far in his sermon when signs of uneasiness were manifested in the respec- 
table and orthodox congregation. The sumptuously attired wife of Deacon 
Slick kicked the shins of her husband until she sueceeded in waking him 
up. The well-fed deacon could searcely believe his own drowsy senses, 
Dr. Brimstone, the unerring, venerable founder of ‘ the first church’ in 
that city, had often said that there were ‘ infants in hell not a span long.’ 
| What heresy, to deny infant damnation! ‘We cannot suppose,’ said the 
| preacher, his clear, earnest voice tremulous with emotion, his mild intel- 
Coual eyes filling with sudden tears, ‘we cannot suppose, that He who 
has commanded us to call Him Father, in our daily prayer, feels Himself 
under any necessity of asserting the Divine justice by dooming to everlasting 
—— those that Jesus embraced and blessed, declaring that of such is the 
<ingdom of Heaven.’ That expression was too much for respectable Deacon 
| Slick. He threw open with a crash the door of his richly-cushioned pew, 
| strode through the long aisle, followed by his wife, who tossed her head 
with great dignity, and his lean, homely daughter, who assumed an airy 
| walk, and rolled her eyes from side to side of the church. Deacon Slick 
} 


was the wealthiest man in the city, and half the congregation followed. 
Dr. Goodsel’s labours were at an end.” 


Washington Irving undoubtedly did some mischief to literature 
when he introduced the style of grave yet facetious grotesque, 
mingling as it often did an under-current of reality with obvious 
burlesque. Even in the hands of the master, the subject would 
run away with him: sentiments, even incidents, were mtroduced 
without much purpose ; the style sometimes enlarged into ver- 
| biage; the quaint manner occasionally dropt into mannerism. 
| These faults, which were rare in the original, became prominent 
| in his imitators. It is so easy to invent scenes that spring from 
| nothing, and lead to nothing; to produce fine sentiments and 
rich imagery, also apropos of nothing ; or to expand into flatness 
some idea ¢ntended to be jocular. Hence, tales with a mixture of 
diableries, grave fun, and burlesque, have often turned out very 
dull affairs, at least to many people, for “de gustibus” ap- 
plies to fiction as to other things. j . 

Mr. Meredith's Furina, a Legend of Cologne, is a great im- 
provement upon “ The Shaving of Shagpat”; though there is 
enough of forced quaintness, ‘ passages that lead to nothing,” 
and facetiousness that is only pleasantry to those who ean bring 
themselves to relish it. The larger portion of the story, however, 
consists of scenes with action, persons, and purpose, that possess 
interest in themselves, and contribute their quota to the whole ; 
the quaint mode of representation giving character to the nar- 
rative. 

It is possible that some notion of accounting for the origin of 
eau de Cologne may have prompted Mr. Meredith; for the hero 
and lover Farina is a student of chemistry, accused by his rivals 
of pursuing the black art. Nothing, however, is made of this idea 
| beyond enabling the Emperor of Germany to enter Cologne by aid 
of Farina, when monarch and courtiers had been driven back by 
the stench from a hole down which the Devil had made his e- 
seape. The tale is one of love and rivalry, planned to illustrate 
| grotesquely the manners and superstitions of the middle ages in 
Germany. Margarita Gottlieb, the White Rose of Germany, 1s 
the daughter of a very rich and worthy citizen of Cologne, who is 
sufficiently eminent to rank the Emperor among his borrowers. 
Margarita is sought by the principal youth of the city, who form 
themselves into a White Rose club, for praising and defending 
| the lady ; which last, however, they do not effect when they are 

wanted. There are scenes designed to exhibit quaint burgher 
| characters and customs; others to expose, as we imagine, the 
| weakness even of saintly men when brought face to face with 
| Satan and his flatteries. The interest of the story turns upon the 
| love difficulties of Farina and Margarita, for the lady is carried 
| of by a brutal robber baron, hight Werner, to his castle ; old 
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Gottlieb is op sed to the match. However, Margarita is re scued 
by Farina, ai ed by the WV ater-lady and an English soldicr of for- 
tune; and the Emperor manages the old burgher, out of grati- 
tude for overcoming the Devil through Farina’s means, 

Guy Goshawk, the English ady enturer, is the most busy person- 
age in the tale, and the most interesting ; albeit he is somewhat 
conventional in his bluff bearing, frank hostility, fair fighting, and 
liking for good living. Here he is in his first rescue of Margarita. 
Werner's band riding into Cologne have seen her at the window ; 
and one robber makes a bet with another that he will have a kiss 
in twenty minutes. ‘Time has been lost in preliminaries with 
Gottlieb, and the high-spirited maiden, persuading her father to 
withdraw, comes forward herself, 

* * Cologne ! broad day !’ muttered Gottlicb, as if the enormity had pros- 
trated his belief in facts ; and moved slowly beck. 

‘‘Margarita strode to the door-step. Schwartz Thier was awaiting her, 
his arm circled out, and his leering face ducked to a level with his victim's. 
This rough show of gallantry proved costly t@ him. As he was gently 
closing his iron hold about her, enjoying beforchand with grim mouth-ridges 
the flatteries of triumph, Margarita shot past him through the door, and was 





already twenty paces beyond the troop, before either of them thought of 
pursuing her. At the first sound of a hoof, Henker Rothhals seized the 
rider’s bridle-rein, and roared, ‘ Fair play for a fair bet! leave all to the 
Thier!’ 

“ The Thier, when he had recovered from his amazement, sought for old 
Gottlieb to give him a back-hit, as Margarita foresaw that he would, Not 
finding him at hand, out lumbered the fellow as swiftly as his harness would 
allow, and caught a glimpse of Margarita rapidly fleeting up the Cathedral 
Square. 

* ¢Only five minutes, Schwartz Thier!’ some of the troop sung out 


rang the retort ; and Schwartz 
wed the tine beast 


“© ¢The Devil can do his business in one,’ 
Thier swung himself on his broad-backed charger, and 
till she rattled out a blast of sparkles from the flint. 

**In a minute he drew up in front of Margarita 

“ ¢So! you prefer settling this business in the square. Geod! my ch 
sweetheart,’—and he sprang to her side. 

* The act of flight had touched the young girl’ 
flight. She crouched like a winded hare under the nos 
covered her face with her twohands. Margarita was 
Schwartz Thier had her aloft in his arm as easily as if he had tossed up 
kerchief. 

* * Look all, and witness!’ he shouted, lifting the other arm, 

** Henker Rothhals and the rest of the troop looked they came trott: 
to the scene with the coolness of umpires; but they witnessed somethin: 
other than what Schwartz Thier proposed. This was the sight of a for- 
midable staff, whirling an unfriendly halo over the head of the Thier, an 
descending on it with such honest intent to confound and overthrow him 
that the Thier succumbed to its force without argument, and the square 
echoed blow and fall simuitaneously. At the same time the wielder of this 
sound piece of logic seized Margarita, and raised a shout in the square fo 
all true men to stand by him in rescuing a maiden from th 
gands and ravishers. A crowd was collecting, but seemed to consider thi 
circle now formed by the horsemen as in « manner charmed, for only one, a 
fair slender youth, came forward and ranged himself beside the stranger. 

“Take thou the maiden ; I'll keep to the staff,’ said this latter, stum- 
bling over his speech as if he was in a foreign land among old roots and 
wolf-pits which had already shaken out a few of his teeth and made him 
cautious about the remainder, 

“* *Can it be Margarita!’ exclaimed the youth, bending to her, and call- 
ing to her, ‘ Margarita! Friiulein Groschen!’ 
** She opened her eyes, shuddered, and said, * I was not afraid: am I 
safe >’ 

* ¢Safe while I have life and this good friend.’ 

* * Where is my father >’ 

** *T have not seen him,’ 

*** And, you; who are you? Do | owe this to you?’ 

***Oh, no, no! to me you owe nothing.’ : 

* Margarita gazed hurriedly round, and at her feet there lay the Thier, 
with his steel-cap shining in dints and three rivulets of blood coursing 
down his mottled forehead. She looked again at the youth, and a blush 
recognition gave life to her cheeks. ; 

**{f did not know you. Pardon me. 
such courage? Tell me! shall we go?’ 

** The youth eved her an instant, as if he would have asked why paradise 
was to be so quickly forsaken ; but, recovering himself, took a rapid survey 
and called to the stranger to follow and help give the voung maiden sali 
conduct home. ; 

* Just then Henker Rothhals bellowed, ‘ Time's up! Lle was answered 
by a chorus of agreement from the troop.”’ 





s heart with the spirit of 
of the hound, and 
ho Wisp in weight, bul 


clutch of bri- 


Farina! 


what thanks can reward 


Both the preceding are novels of a distinctive species, not com- 
mon if not original. Lmmeline Latimer is of a more conventional 
class, in fact of the circulating library kind, but superior in its 
way. This superiority arises from a certain freshness of mind 
dealing with ofa materials. The story is not a reflection of lif 
as it is, but neither is it a mere repetition of old books. 

Emmeline Latimer is the daughter of parents whose loves, 
crosses, and worldly happiness, end in the death of Mr, Arthur 
Latimer through a duel fought in his courting days. To all 
these the reader is introduced before he gets at the true novel. 
This turns upon an old story: there is a fraudulent will, which 
deprives Emmeline and her brother Sir Arthur Latimer of a larg 
property; there is a villanous cousin, who tempts her brother 
Arthur to gambling with a view of making Emmeline’s hand the 
prize. However, both plans are of course eventually bafiled. 

In all this there is nothing new, and the mode of life in which 
such things as duels, fraudulent wills, and concomitant rogueries, 
were likely, has rather passed. The materials of Emmelin: 
Latimer are well put together, well exhibited, and the tale is 
good of its class. 

The idea of Lubour and Live isa very good one, had it been 
truly conceived and skilfully developed ; but the illustration is 
uuprobable and extreme. A son allowed by his father to run 
wild up to manhood is not the kind of individual to illustrate the 
tea of steady labour to form a character or impart a yalue to 
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But, independently of a deficiency in the leading idea, the man- 
agement of the story is defective. Indeed, there is scarcely any 
story; nothing but a succession of scenes that eventually reach a 
‘ finis,” the greater number of the scenes themselves consisting 
of conversations which establish nothing, not always the exhibition 
of character the writer appears to intend. There are good bits of 
writing, but nothing more. Here is one of the best. 

** What's the use of trying to do what you can’t do? asked Edgar, 
rather peevishly ; * and after all,’ he added, * you might as well sit still and 
enjoy yourself.’ 

*** Tuever found I could do things without making many bungling at- 
tempts at first,’ said Frank; ‘still, however bungling the attempts, I al- 
ways persevered, 

*** What's the good of it?’ asked the other, throwing up his legs lan- 
guidly on the seat. * Besides, we're not all like you.’ 

*** We're all alike to a certain extent,’ replied Frank, seriously. ‘It's a 
grand thing,’ he continued, * to complete what you begin. In however 
rough and imperfect a manner you work, fiaish your work. There it is 
before you, un fait accompli. Suppose it merely a chair, a stool, the sim- 
plest object—you have finished it; and you take encouragement to proceed 
to something more difficult. You become aware, indeed, of important 
errors; but you become aware also of power; and the recognition of power 
is of great consequence in connexion with progress, We shall do nothing 
well till we have some consciousness of power,’ ”’ 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. : 
Books. 

Avruoven the last fortnight has produced more books than might haye 
been anticipated from the general slackness of the publishing business, 
our readers have little to expect from the following list, for the simpk 
reason that the larger number are already disposed of. The most no- 
table remaining books are Mr. Alexander Smith’s new Poem; and the 
collection of Tracts on the National Debt, the cost of which curious ub- 
lication is defrayed by Lord Overstone, and the editing performe by 
Mr. M‘Culloch. 

is t Coll 


tion of Scarce and Valuable Tracts and other Publications on 
the J . Debt and the Sinking Fund, trom the Originals of Harley 
Gould, Pulteney, Walpole, Hume, Price, Hamilton, and ethers, With a Pre- 


face, Not id Tudex 

0 indian Army: a Military History of the British Empire in the East. By 
Captain Rafter, Author of * The Guards,” 

City T'ooms, Vey Alexander Smith, Author of “A Life Drama, and othe: 


Poen 
loung Bria a Nove By Mrs. Briseoe. In three volumes. 
\ i ‘ and 8S Wanderings around the Birth-place of th: 
Prophet " across the Aithiopian Desert, from Sawakin to Chartum. 


By James Hamilton, Author of * Wanderings in North Africa, 
ne tustralia, and the Pacific Islands, in the years 1855-56. By J. 
D' Ewes, Esq 

The History of England, from the Earliest Times to the Peaee of Paris, Ws, 
iv Charles Duke Yonge, Author of an English-Greek Lexicon, &c. 

A Manual of the whole Scripture History, and of the History of the Jews be- 
tween the Periods of the Old and New Testament. With Questions for Exa- 
mination. For the use of Schools and Families. By the Reverend J. E. Bid 


( 


dle, M.A., Incumbent of St, Philip’s, Leckhampton; Author of * An Eng- 
lish-Latin and Latin-English Dictionary,”’ &c. 
Passages in the Life of a Soldier ; or Military Service in the East and West, 





By I lonel Sir James E. Alexander, Knt., K.C.L.S., Fellow of the 
K Geographical and Asiatic Societies, Xe. In two volumes, 

} f | al Report of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in Englan 

Farina: a Legend of Cologne, By George Meredith, Author of “ The Shaving 


of Shagpat 
a Novel. In three volumes. By Sarah Symonds, 
a Story. By the Author of * Blenham.”’ 


Emmeline Latimer 


1 murand Lire; 


The Proph s relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians, translated from 
the Hebrew ; with Historical Introductions and Notes exhibiting the Prin- 
ctpal Results of the Recent Discoveries. by George Vance Smith, B.A— 

nless we were prepared to enter upon disquisitions not well adapted te 
vur columns, concerning the Scriptural interpretation of new discoveries 


by Layard and others on the banks of the Tigris, the true application of 






| the sculptures, the decipherings of the inscriptions, &c., the bearings of 
i ' " : . 

Hebrew 7 heey, and the advantages of a new translation of the Bible, 

the titl his book almost supersedes comment. The metrical arrange- 


ment of Mr. Smith better exhibits the poetical form of Isaiah and the 
other prophets than the prose of the authorized version, though falling 
below it in poetry; the introductions to each prophet contain useful in- 
furmation respecting his age and life; the illustrative and critical notes 
are good; but the general historical introduction, or rather disquisition, 
respecting the history of Assyria, calm and learned as it is, strikes us as 
very much like working in the dark, so far as regards building up o 


filling uy the lacune. 









Dacoitec nv Excelsis ; 61 th S) toon of Oud hy the East India Com- 
pea This narrative of the successive spoliations of the rulers of Oude 
by the agents of the East India Company, from before the wra of 
Ha 1] the annexation by Lord Dalhousie, is published at a wrong 
time. Perhaps no time could be a right one to aim at stimulating 
British attention to Indian affairs; but with the present tales of Sepoy 
atrot 5 alleged complicity of the deposed King of Oude in the 
mutiny, th will pay slender attention to arguments whose object 
is to f u Oude family. The spirit of the book is too obviously 

lyocatorial and onesided to command much sympathy, though its 
facts may be true enough, and its censures not ill-founded, 


The Inst Picture-book ; ov Lessons from the Vegetable World. 
By the Author of ** The Heir of Redclytfe,” &e.—A folio volume of 
tliirty-one coloured plates, arranged by Mr. R. M. Stack into various 
classes, accompanied by descriptive letterpress, The first plate exhibits 
the great divisions of plants ; that furnishes the author of “The Heir of 
Redelyffe” with a text from which to clearly and pleasantly expound 
the principles of botany. ‘Ihe succeeding plates display some of the 
| leading plants, whether remarkable as flowers for beauty, as fruits or 

grain for food, as poisons for danger, or as materials ot manufacture for 
Each plate, according to its nature, is explained by the well- 
known tale-writer with her wonted grace of style, moral reflection 
mingling with description. The plates are not remarkable as works of 
art, but they have a rough likeness to the originals, which perhaps better 
| answers the purpose than more delicate handling. 


utility. 
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A Safe and Sure Method of Acquiring a Practical Knowledge of French. 
By C. Dagobert.—According to M. Dagobert, all former or existing sys- 
tems of teaching French are wrong. He alone has reached the true 
method; though something very like that method has long existed in 
oral teaching, and oral teaching is the distinctive feature of M. Dagobert. 
Accidence, syntax, ‘ conversations,” exercises for translation from or 
into both lan , are certainly no novelties. The novel plan of the 
book, if novel, is to take simple sentences, and, treating them at once asa 
vocabulary and as means of brief question or discourse, to proceed gradu- 
ally to more complicated sentences, the early words being frequently re- 
introduced to test the pupil’s memory and impress by reiteration. The 
sound of words is learned by imitation, not by spelling; when the pupil 
is sufficiently advanced he is referred to the grammar to illustrate the 
lessons. 

Mensuration, Plane and Solid, for the Use of Schools and Colleges. 
~ the Reverend J. Sidney Boucher, M.A.—An cducational book 
of a very elementary kind as regards its subject; which is to present 
mensuration in a simpler form than usual, so that its study may 
begin at an earlier period. The generality of the questions require no- 
thing beyond a knowledge of vulgar and decimal fractions, square root, 
and simple equations, for their solution. 


The Cases of Westerton against Liddell and Horne and Others, St. 
Paul's, Knightsbridge ; and Beal against Liddell and Parke and Evans, 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico ; as heard and determined by the Consistory Court 
of London, the Arches Court of Canterbury, and the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. By Edmund F. Moore, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at- 
law.—A skilfully condensed report of the well-known proceedings in 
reference to the alleged Papistical doings at St. Paul's and St. Barna- 
bas, by the professional reporter of the cases. 


Geology, Minerals, Mines, and Soils of Ireland. By Joseph Holds- 
worth, Esq., M.G.S.F., &c., Author of “‘ A Battle with the Basalts,” 
&c.—An account of the actual, probable, or possible products in marbles 
and metals that the mines of Ireland do or may furnish, and of the im- 
provements that her soil admits of. The spirit of the author is rather 
that of the sanguine speculator than the scientific or practical man 
cautiously applying his knowledge to well-assured enterprises. 

On the Medical Estimate of Life for Life Assurance. By Stephen H. 
Ward, M.D.—A little book embracing the points of constitution, habits, 
and health, or rather disease, to which the attention of the medical man 
should be directed in determining whether the “life” of the patient 
under examination is “good” or “bad.” It is a judicious essay, and 
will be found useful in its directions. 

A Summer Evening Reverie, and other Poems. By William Tidd 
Matson.—These poems are all of a miscellaneous kind ; for the Summer 
Evening Reverie is only a description of an evening landscape, a reverie 
by a stream passing into a vision, wherein the poet is joined by a de- 

loved one, who advises him to cease lamenting and apply himself 
to the duties of life. This idea is good, and the poem is distinguished, 
like many of the other pieces, by poctical imagery and poctical spirit. 
These qualities are not so advantageously developed as they might be, 
partly from something crude and abstract in the treatment, and frequently 
from ill-chosen metres. The collection is not unpromising from a young 
man. 

King Edward the Sixth ; an Historical Drama. By the Rev. T. D. 
Gregg, D.D.—Four acts devoted to the reign of Edward the Sixth from 
his accession to his death ; with a first act descriptive of the illness and 
death of Henry the Eighth as told to the Council and received by the 
people, followed by his funeral. The author professes to have written 
** after the Elizabethan model” ; but he gets no nearer to his prototype 
than the style which conventionally passes as Elizabethan but is merely 
imitative. The object of the reverend Doctor seems to be of a Pro- 
testant kind, to soften the character of Henry the Eighth, and to trace 
the crimes and misfortunes of his successor’s reign to the machinations 
of Gardiner and Friar Peto. 


The Cemetery ; a Poem. By R. M. Beverley.—A description of the 
cemetery at Scarborough, with appropriate reflections drawn from human 
life and surrounding natural objects, as the sea. The poem is written in 
the heroic couplet, and is something above commonplace. 


Foremost among the reprints comes the fourth edition of Dr. Thom- 
son’s ‘ Laws of Thought” ; one of the most profound and yet most popu- 
lar treatises on the use of reason and the laws of reasoning that we believe 
exists. 

This is worthily followed by a second edition of Mr. Carruthers’s ex- 
cellent Life of Pope, originally prefixed to an edition of the Poems, and 
now extended, revised, and indeed almost rewritten, to embrace new 
matter that has lately turned up. Irving's Life of Washington scems a 
reprint from an American edition or manuscript, so as to appear simul- 
taneously in both countries. This is the fourth volume; we have no re- 
collection of the previous volumes. 

The other publications are of less literary importance, but of interest 
in their respective ways. The ‘Jane Eyre” is a new edition for half-a- 
crown. “Delhi” seems to be a selection of matter from Mrs. Macken- 
zie’s larger work, which bears the most closely on the present Indian 
questions; for the three original volumes could never have been com- 

ssed into one volume and sold for two shillings. ‘‘ Roughing it in the 

ush”’ is another cheap edition; and, apropos to the excursion-season, 
come two of Messrs, Black’s popular guide-books, one the thirteenth 
edition. 

An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and Ap- 
lied Logic. By William Thomson, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, Lon- 
on, Fourth edition. 

The Life of Alexander Pope : including Extracts from his Correspondence. By 

Robert Carruthers. Second edition, revised, and considerably enlarged. 
With numerous engravings on wood. 

a LA Fra iow =n Ra, Washington Irving. Volume IV. Conclu- 

Jane Eyre, an Autobiography. By Currer Bell, Author of “Shirley,” &c. 
A new edition. 

Siz Years in India. Delhi, the City of the Great Mogul. With an Account of 
the various Tribes in Hindostan, Hindoos, Sikhs, Affghans, &c. A new 
edition of ‘The Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana.” By Mrs. Colin 
Mackenzie, 

Roughing it in the Bush, or Life in Canada. By Susanna Moodie. New edition. 





Black's Picturesque Tourist of Ireland. Wustrated by a Map of Irel: 

Plans of the Principal Cities. Second edition. . ° nee 

Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland, Wlustrated by Maps, Plans, and ny- 
merous Engravings. Thirteenth edition. 

An Elementary Speaking French Grammar (without Rules) Exemplified ; ora 
new, easy, and certain Plan for Speaking French fluently in three months 
By John Loth, Teacher of Languages. Fourth edition. . 

New Periopicar. 

The Journal of the United Service Institution, Whitehall Yard. Xo, I 

July 1857. ; 
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BIRTHS. 

On the 10th August, at Acton Hall, Newport, Salop, the Wife of Captain W. A 
Eyton, of a daughter. . 

On the 10th, at Prees Hall, Shropshire, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colone! Perey 
Hill, Second Battalion Rifle Brigade, of a daughter. : 
; oe 12th, at Syston Court, Gloucestershire, Mrs. F. Newton Dickenson, of a 
daughter. 

On the 12th, in Eldon Square, Reading, the Wife of Colonel Sir Richmond Shake- 
speare, Resident at Baroda, E.1., of a daughter. 

On the 12th, in Eccleston Terrace, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Evelyn, of a son. 

On the 16th, at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor, the Lady Mary Hood, of a son. 

os the 16th, at Hagley Park, Hereford, the Wife of J. P. R. Radcliffe, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

= the 16th, at Cranmer Hall, Norfolk, the Wife of Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart., 
of a son. 

On the 17th, at West Wratting Park, Cambridgeshire, Lady Watson, of a 
daughter, 

On the 18th, in Ennismore Place, Hyde Park, the Hon. Mrs. Alfred Sartoris, of 
a son. 

On the 18th, in Sussex Square, Hyde Park, the Wife of Robert Hanbury, Esq., 
M.P., of ason. 

On the 18th, at Brighton, the Wife of J. G. Dodson, Esq., M.P., of a daughter, 

On the 18th, at Wear House, near Exeter, Lady Duckworth, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 30th June, at Madras, Lieutenant Franklin Chambers Taylor, Twentieth 

1.N.I., to Susan, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Charles J, 
Doveton, Thirty-eighth B.N.1. 

On the 8th July, at the Cathedral, Barbados, Major-General Sir Josias Cloétte, 
C.B. and K.H., commanding her Majesty’s Forces in the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, to Anne Woolcombe, eldest daughter of Thomas Louis, Esq., of Culloden, 

On the 23d, at Barbados, Henry Clement de la Poer-Beresford, Esq., Sixty- 
ninth Foot, A.D.C., youngest son of the late John de la Poer-Beresford, Esq., 
Colonial Secretary of the Island of St. Vincent, to Matilda, youngest daughter of his 
Excellency Francis Hincks, Esq., Governor-in-chief of the Windward Islands, 

On the 13th August, at Spanish Place, John Hugh Smyth Pigott, Esq., of Brock- 
ley Hall, Somersetshire, to Blanche Mary, second daughter of Henry Raymond 
Arundell, Esq., of Oxford Square. 

On the 13th, at Barham, the Rev. Charles Hughes D’Aeth, third son of Rear- 
Admiral Hughes D’Aeth, of Knowlton Court, Kent, to Aunetta Francis, only 
daughter of the late General Sir Henry 'T. Montrésor, K.C.B. and G.C.H., of Denne 
Hill, in the same county. 

On the 18th, at the Chapel of the Charterhouse, the Rev. Frederick Young, M.A., 
Rector of Pett, near Hastings, son of Henry Young, Esq., of Russell Square, and 
Sudbury Grove, Harrow, to Anne, elder daughter of the Ven. W. H, Hale, Arch- 
deacon of London and Master of the Charterhouse. 

On the 18th, at Hasland, near Chesterfield, Alfred, youngest son of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Olivier, of Potterne, Wilts, to Mary, the daughter of Archdeacon 
Hill, of Hasland Hall, Derbyshire. 

On the 18th, at St. James’s Church, Granville Robert Henry Somerset, barrister- 
at-law, eldest son of the late Lord Granville Somerset, to Emma, second daughter 
of Sir George Dashweod, Bart., of Kirtlington Park, Oxfordshire. 

On the 20th, at Watton Church, Herts, Rowland, third son of Samuel G. Smith, 
Esq., of Sacombe Park,“to Constance, second daughter of the late Lord Granville 
Somerset. 





DEATHS. 

On the 18th April, at Auckland, New Zealand, Emily, wife of Edward William 
Stafford, Esq., of Mayne, county Louth, Colonial Secretary of New Zealand, and 
only child of the late Colonel William Wakefield, 

On the 10th June, Robert Tudor Tucker, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, Judge of 
Futtehpore, who fell in a Native outbreak at that station. 

On the 12th, at Rohnee, Lieutenant Sir Norman Leslie, Bart., of the Fifth Iregu- 
lar Cavalry. He was attacked and barbarously murdered by some men of his own 
corps, who were immediately handed over to the authorities, and have since been 
executed, 

On the 20th, in Bundlekund, from a stroke of the sun, after°many days, while 
seeking a refuge from the mutineers, Lieutenant James Henry Barber, of the late 
Twelfth Bengal N.I., eldest son of Captain Barber, of Merton Abbey, Surrey; in 
his 31st year. 

On the 6th July, at Bangalore, Madras, Lieutenant-Colonel William Heathcote 
Tottenham, Twelfth (Royal) Lancers ; in his 42d year. 

On the 8th August, killed by falling from the clitf at Portland, Joseph Edmonds 
Autey, Esq., R.N., Paymaster H.M.S. Meander, 

On the 12th, at St. Alban’s, the Rev. William Mogg Bowen, D.D., late Vicar of 
Shipton Bellinger; in his 93d year, : : 

On the 14th, at Tidmington, Shipston-on-Stour, Mrs. Elizabeth Mellissa Mister ; 
in her 90th year. 

On the 17th, at Hagley, Lady Lyttelton ; in her 44th year. P : 

On the 17th, in Porchester’ Terrace, Bayswater, Rear-Admiral H, A. Eliot ; in 


his 69th year. 
Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 18, 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Capenhurst and Co. Birmingham, general dealers— 
Capenhurst and Duncomb, Bristol, general dealers—Payne and Bartrum— Barrow 
and Co. Basinghall Street, stationers ; as far as regards R. Readdy junior— Taylor 
and Garrs, Gatebeck, Westmoreland, bleachers—Hunt and Co. Cam, Gloucester- 
shire, cloth-manufacturers; as far as regards W. T. Turner—Smith and Co. Man- 
chester, warehousemen—Walker and Jackson, Loughborough, bone-merchauts— 
Ker and Co. Rio de Janeiro, merchants ; as far as regards A. F. E. de St. Dalmas— 
Stott and Riley, Halifax, engravers—Wilkinson and Co, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
worsted-stuff-manufacturers—Jackson and Co. Leeds, rag-merchants— Harvey and 
Hill, Nottingham, joiners—Eddleston and Eddleston, Nantwich, Cheshire, at- 
torneys—Barker and Beckitt, Mexborough, Yorkshire, iron-founders—Thomlinson 
and Pagan, Liverpool, cattle-salesmen—P. and T. B,. James, Newgate Street, 
lithographers—Morgan and Horne, Hudderstield and Halifax, civil-engineers— 
Lewis and Williams, Haverfordwest, ironmongers—Morrison and Co, Liverpool, and 
Davies and Morrison, New York, merchants—J. and G. Drew, Mount Pleasant, 
Clerkenwell, timber-merchants—Mahler and Kaltenthaler, Great Tower Street, 
merchants—T. and G. Taylor, Coventry, trimming-manufacturers—Donglas and Co. 
Bradford, Yorkshire, stutf-merchants— Wilson and Hayhurst, Burnley . Lancashire, 
machine-makers—Turner and Chapman, Whitby, Yorkshire, auctionee rs—Light- 
town and Co. Pendleton, Manchester, paper-stainers ; as far as regards HM. Harri- 
son and J. Lord—Hodgkinson and Carver, Manchester, commission-agents ; as far 
as regards IT. Carver—Cox and Co. Wellington Chambers, Southwark, hop- 
merchants ; as far as regards H. D. Bishop—Halhead and Lord, Liverpool, timber- 
merchants. . 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Wi.11aM Henry Brown, Sheffield, steel-roller. 

Bankrupts.—Epwarp Simmons Coorer, Commercial Place, City Road, leather- 
seller, to surrender Sept. 2, 30: solicitor, Strong, Jewin Street; official assignee, 
Graham, Coleman Street. a 

Wiuam Cuarrrx, Tring, straw-hat-manufacturer, Aug. 28, Sept. 24: solicitor, 
Pearce, Giltspur Street ; official assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Cuar.es Dorrett, Serle Street, Lincoln’s Inn, dealer in wines, Aug. 27, Oct. 2: 
solicitor, Rees, Copthall Court ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Groroe Youna, Old Strect Road, victualler, Aug. 28, Oct. 2: solicitors, W right and 
Bonner, London Street, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Wirnerven, Dunstable, coal-merchant, Aug. 27, Oct. 2: solicitor, Arm- 
strong, Old Jewry; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Hrxkzey junior, Brentwood, corn-dealer, Aug. 28, Oct. $: 
ten and Co. Mincing Lane ; officéal assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 
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Zssex Street, Kingsland Road, and Bat- 
oscoe, King Street, Finsbury Square ; 





Joseru Witimorr and Joun HArtiey, 
tersea, sawyers, Aug. 29, Sept. 2: solicitor, 
official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. | te 

Joux Freperick Avevsrvs Mrxcu, Mincing Lane, commission-merchant, Aug. 
31, Sept. 28: solicitors, Dawson and Bryan, Bedford Square ; official assignee, Pen- 
nell, Guildhall Chambers. : : : 

Tuomas Witson, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, railway-carriage-maker, Aug. 
28, Oct. 9: solicitors, Smith and Burdkin, Sheffield ; Smith, Birmingham ; official 
assi », Whi , Birmingham. > 
" —.. Pena Maneen, Leicester, dyer, Sept. 8, 22: solicitors, Davis, 
Leicester ; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. — 

BENJAMIN MoseLEy, Norton, Derbyshire, scythe-manufacturer, Sept. 5, 26 : 
licitor, Ryalls, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. . ; 

Hecron Metvitix, Liverpool, cooper, Sept. 8, 30 : solicitor, Blackhurst, Liver- 
; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool, 

Rogert Svrron and Witiiam Haywoop, Liverpool, booksellers, Sept. 8, 30: so- 
licitor, Pemberton, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool, _ 

Huon Mackay and Wiui1am Bisuton Daviks, Liverpool, shipwrights, Sept. 1, 
21: solicitors, Dodge and Ewer, Liverpool ; official assignee, Cazenove, Liverpool. 
Josern Brapsvry Ropryson, Macclesfield, hosier, Aug. 31, Sept. 28: solicitors, 
Parrott and Co. Macclesfield ; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester, 

Joux Matrnews junior, Plymouth and Stonehous«, Devonshire, statuary, Aug. 
31, Oct. 5: solicitor, Elsworthy ; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Diridends.—Sept. 8, Tripp, Lombard Street Chambers, dealer in mining shares— 
Sept. 9, Richardson and Co. Upper Queen's Buildings, Brompton, upholsterers— 
Sept. 9, Gibson, Great St. Helen’s, ship-broker—Sept. 8, Norton, Fleet Street, 
ladies’-outfitter—Sept. 17, Reeves, Wallingford, baker—Sept. 18, Baker, Brook 
Street, Grosvenor Square, upholsterer—Sept. 17, Jones, Oxford Street, milliner— 
Sept. 16, Stanley, Cannon Street, St. George’s-in-the-East, builder—Sept. 9, Key, 
Crowle, Lincolnshire, ironmonger—Sept. 9, Bryan, Lincoln, clock-maker. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
mecting.—Sept. 9, Rennison, Milk Street, merchant—Sept. 9, Summers, Hatton 
Garden, jeweller—Sept. 9, Hanbury, Brenchley, Kent, grocer—Sept. 9, Cook, Queen 
Street, Cheapside, boardinghouse-keeper—Sept. 10, Downs, Great Dover Street, 
smith—Sept. 10, Flux, Heston, grocer—Sept. 10, M*‘Naught, Bushey Heath, Hert- 
fordshire, + 10, Sansbury, Mark Lane, dealer in hemp—Sept. 10, 
Hill, Little Moorfields, coach-builder—Sept » Palmer, Portsmouth, linen-draper— 
Sept. 18, Fernell, Aldermanbury, commission-agent—Sept. 18, Cox, Stratford, 
grocer—Sept. 8, Riches, Cardiff, carrier—Sept. 9, Watson, Birkenhead, victualler— 
Sept. 16, Keetley, Great Grimsby, ship-builder—Sept. 11, Walton, Wolverhampton, 
factor. 

Declarations of Dividends,—Lace and Addison ; second div, of 1s. 54d. any Wed- 
nesday after Oct.5; Morgan, Liverpool—Lace; second div. of 2s, 5d. on the sepa- 
rate estate, any Wednesday after Oct. 5; Morgan, Liverpool. 

Scotch Sequestrations. Kidd, Dundee, mathematical-instrument-maker, Aug. 21 
—Hernulewicz and Co. Glasgow, iron-fence-manufacturers, Aug. 25—Thompson, 
Glasford, Lanarkshire, farmer, Aug. 21—Smith, Pollockshaws, Renfrewshire, dyer, 
Aug. 24—Lamb, Glasgow, miller, Aug. 28. 
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Partnerships Dissolred.—Martin and Radcliffe, Manchester, woollen-manufac 
turers—Watson and Richards, Cardiff and elsewhere, timber-merchants ; as far as 
regards W. Richards—Furnell and Co. Fenchurch Street, ship-brokers—Wardle 
and Mundella, Leicester, milliners—Goodwin and Darby, Newgate Market, meat- 
salesmen—Rodd and Co. Bishopwearmouth, ship-brokers—Elliott and Restall, 
Stroud, printers—Eyre and Co. Shefficld, merchants—Edgley and Whelpdale, 
Edgeware Road, upholsterers—Brook aad Co. Crossland Edge, Hudderstield, and 
elsewhere, rag-merchants ; as far as regards J. Sykes—O'Brien and Quigley, Man- 
chester or elsewhere, corn-dealers—Harrisons and Bond—Collins and Church, 
Bath, cabinet-makers—Bell and Co. Northfleet, engineers—Drewett and Hill, 
Weybridge, plumbers —J. and A. Denistoun, Glasgow ; Denistoun and Co. London ; 
Denistoun and Co. Liverpool; Denistoun and Co. New York ; Denistoun and Co, 
New Orleans; Denistoun, Brothers, and Co. Melbourne; as far as regards T. Sellar 
—Aberdein and Co, Montrose and L », manufacturers. 

Bankruptcies Annulled,— Tuomas Pyecror?, Sandal Magna, Yorkshire, carrier. 

Wiit1aM Rournson, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, dyer. 

Wit.1aM Orcas, Walsall, saddler. 

Bankrupts.—doseru Wu.morr and Joun Harr ey, Essex Street, Kingsland 
Road, and Battersea, sawyers, to surrender Aug. 29, Oct. 2: solicitor, Roscoe, King 
Street, Finsbury Square ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Grorcr Arkwrientr Prack and Cuartes Rosr, Upper Belgrave Place, Pimlico. 
and Radnor Street, Chelsea, timber-merchants, Sept. 4, Oct. 1: solicitor, Shepheard, 
Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Corneuivus Davies and Freperick Norman, Great Scotland Yard, cement-mer- 
chants, Sept. 4, Oct. 1: solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street; official assignee, Can- 
nan, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Bra New London Street, and Albert Terrace, Sydenham Park 
chant, Aug. 29, Oct. 2: solicitors, Norton and Co, New Street, Bishops 
assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Aurrep Joseru Currenpen Cawrnors, Stock Exchange, and Warwick Ter- 
race, Willow Walk, Bermondsey, stock-dealer, Sept. 10, Oct. 3: solicitors, Norton 
and Co. New Street, Bishopsgate ; efficial assignee, Cannan, Aldermanbury. 

Jonn Tuorsurn, Pleydell Street, Fleet Street, and Lower Stamford Street, book- 
binder, Aug. 29, Oct. 2: solicitor, Innes, Billiter Street; official assignee, Whit- 
more, Basinghall Street. F 

Samver Murer, Litchurch, Derbyshire, inn-keeper, Sept. 8, solicitors, 
Gamble, Derby ; Knight, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Tuomas NaTHaNreL AsuMan, Yeovil, currier, Sept. 1, Oct. 8: solicitors, Garland 
and Fear, Sherborne and Yeovil; Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Writiam Newsome and Eowarnv Wittiaw Hammonp, Heckmondwicke, York- 
shire, seribbling-millers, Sept. 8, Oct. 9: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; Cariss 
and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Antuony Pavut and Exocu Ganrrorrn, Earlsheaton, Yorkshire, manufacturers, 
Sept. 8, Oct. 9: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds ; 
official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Tuomas Weiborn Porrer, York, corn-merchant, Sept. 15, Oct. 9: solicitors, 
Leeman and Clarke, York; Blackburn, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 
SpwAkp WiLu1aAM Hammon», Stainclitfe, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturer, Sept. 
8, Oct. 9: solicitors, Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Joun GaTreLt jun. Askham Richard, York, farmer, Sept. 1, Oct. 2: solicitors, 
Mason, York; Cariss and Cudworth, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Jonux Dockrer, Percival Street, Goswell Street, wine-merchant, Aug. 31, Sept. 
28: solicitor, Chidley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Nicholson, Basinghall 
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Street, 

James Cnar.es Cockerecs., Wandsworth Road, dealer in horses, Sept. 3, 30: 
liciter, Chidley, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 

Rovert Jounsox, Phoenix Place, Calthorpe Str and elsewhere, builder, Sept. 
‘, 30: solicitors, Young and Plews, Mark Lane ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman 
Street 
Wiitram Epwarp Hen, Strand, licensed victualler, Sept. 3, 30: solicitor, Bich- 
ley, Surrey Street, Strand ; official assignee, Stansfe ld, Basinghall Street. 

Groner Fox, Wells Street, Oxford Street, fret-cutter, Sept. 3, 30: solicitor, Neate, 
ampton Buildings, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street, 

Wintuiam Sranpine, Kingsland Crescent, Kingsland Road, engineer, Sept. 5, 30: 
licitor, Jones, King’s Arms Yard; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street. 
lnomas Dae, Leek, Staffordshire, dealer in drainage-pipes, Sept. 3, 25: so- 

tors, Challinor, Hanley; Smith, Birmingham; official assignee, Whitmore, Bir- 

gham. 

Jesse Busrretp, Yeodon, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer, Sept. 7, Oct. 16: 
Ors, Rawson and Co. Leeds ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, 
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Wittiam Anrrecp, Great Drifficld, Yorkshire, millwright, Sept. 9, Oct. 7: so- 






Lcitors, Shaw, Derby : Preston, Leeds; official assienee, rick, Hull. 
inter Gorvon, Sunderland, ship-owner, Aug. 24, Oct. 6: solicitor, Brignal, 
Durham; official assignee, Baker, Neweastl -upon-Tyne. 


Aug, 28, Oct. 9: 
official as- 





( UKISTOPHER Faintamp, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cheesemon 3 
solicitors, Watson, Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; Harwood, Clement's Lane ; 
signee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ’ 
Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
mecting.—Sept. 11, Easton, ( lapham Road, builder—Sept. 21, Jones, Aberavon and 
Cwmavon, Glamorganshire, general shopkeeper—Sept. 15, Pincott, Cardiff, tea- 
dealer—Sept. 14, Hill, Chester, cordwainer—Sept. 11, Hackett, Cradley Heath 
Staffordshire, draper. r 
Declarations of Dividends.—3. C. and. W. Werring, Sunderland, timber-mer- 
chants; div. of 26s. on the s parate estate of J. C. Herring, Oct. 10, or any subse- 








quent Saturday; Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Doeg and Skelton, Newcastle 
upon-Tyne, timber-merchants; div, of 20s. on the separate estate of J. Skelton, 
Oct. 10, or any subsequent Saturday; Baker, Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Carr and 
Scott, Wallsend, ironmongers ; first div, of 2s., and first div. of 9s. 1d. on the sepa- 
rate estate of W. R. Carr, Oct. 10, or any subsequent Saturday ; Baker, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Pearson, Glasgow, spirit-merchant, Aug. 245—M‘Leod, 
Pollockshields, Renfrewshire, ship-builder, Aug. 31—Mitehell, Perth, merchant, 
Aug, 31, 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 




























































































































| Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday.) Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday. 
} —_—_—- 
Sper Cent Consols ...... 91 91 91} 91 4, 
Ditto for Account 9) 91 of 91 oot 
3 per Cents Reduced 9) 918 ol ou ot 
New 3 per Cents .. ; 9 913 92 oy eit 
Long Annuities | 2) } 24 24 — == 
Annuities 1885 ‘ _ 183 -- 184 —_ 
Wank Stock,9perCent ... cee 215) | 215 _—_ 216 _ 
India Stock, 10) per Cent » -_ _ 2134 21h 2144 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. perdiem ..... par par 1 pm. r 4 dis 3 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 . oe} _ gs} 9} 98s 
India Bonds. 4 per Cent is. | 2 -— —_— om oma 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 
Austrian .. 5p. Ct. -— Premed ..cccsccceees vee fb p.Ct.p — 
Belgian . 97h Mexican . —— 223 
DUGSO .ccccee — Peraviam ......+: Ai 82! 
Brazilian .... 102 Portuguese 1853 ... 4 
Buenos Ayres _ WSSIAM 2. ...055 . liz. 
Chilian ..... 1034 Sardinian . 7. 89. 
Danish ...ccccscccccesses -- Spanish ........+++ w—— 40 
Ditto . 85} Ditto New Deferred ...... 3=— 254 
Dutch 64) Ditto Passive eesece 6 
Ditto .... - 994 Turkish .... .. 4) 
French .. - —_— Venezuela. — 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter ...........++ 90 Australasian .. 87} 
Caledonian............ 79 British North / 61; 
Chester and Holyhead 35 T -ceee TITITi Tit 64) 
Eastern Counties........ ig Colonial ........ ee 29 
Edinburgh and cececeece Commercial of London ... es _ 
Glasgow and South-Western ... —_— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. a 
Great Northern ........+.-.++5+ 98 London .....6sesee0e ees 46 
jreat South. and West. Ireland London and County ..........++) 2pemde 
Great Western. ......6..00ceees 53, London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 18 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 99 London Joint Stock......0.+++ 30 
Lancaster and Carlisle..... oe _— London and Westminster .. | 46} 
London, Brighton,& South Coast 104} National Bank ..........«+ — 
London and Blackwall ......... 6) National Provincial 78 
London and North-Western, .. 102} New South Wales.. 46 
London and South-Western... | Miexd Oriental ......6.545 } 364 
Manchester, Shefticid,& Lincoln 40 Provincial of Ireland. 61) 
Midland ...... “hs aps ssf South Australia. ... ;— 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —— } Union of Australia | 51} 
North British.... orecee 46} | Union of London.. eens 26 
North-Eastern—Berwick.. 95} | PRICY... crcceccccvccccscsccevee | _ 
North-Eastern—York ......... 78h | Western Bank of London..,..,../ 39 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 32 Docks— | 
Scottish Central ...... . ; — East and West India ........... 109 
Scottish Midland......... | 703 London ....... , | 100} 
South-Eastern and Dover . | 7 St. Katherine . ool vot 
Eastern of France | 27} Victoria . | — 
East Indian .........+ eee 100 MISCELLANEOUs— | 
Geelong and Melbourne .... 04 Australian Agricultural . || — 
Grand Trunk of Canada .,....| 51h | Kritish American Land,. — =< 
Great Indian Peninsular ...../ 198 oe 1404 
Great Western of Canada ... 2s | 14 
Paris and Lyous ........ ° 35) --} WOexd 
Mints— | General Steam. _ ee -—— 
AmeTOER . occccccccsccsecose fe National Discount. — — — 
Brazilian Imperial . : TY London Discount ........ *- M 
Ditto St. John del Re 12} Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 69 
Cobre Copper ....... a Royal Mail Steam........ | 6 
Khymney Iron.... | 21) South Australian ...... eevcecect 33 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Hang bey sen Gane ° > 53 ° B . 
Mexican Dollars ...... eooe 0 OO Lead, British Pig ... 25 5 0.. 2510 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard....... - 000 Steel, Swedish Keg.. 2210 0.. 0 0 0 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 21. 
4 5. 




























a oe . . s. ’ . 
56 to 60 Fine ...... s7to70| Fine...... 75to77 | Indian Corn. 38to 4! 
. 00—62 Foreign, R. 48—68 | Peas, Hog... 36—38 | Oats, Feed... 26—24 
60 — 64 White F. 66— Maple ... Fine .... 29-— 30 
tine ...... 64—65 | Rye ..... White ... Poland .., 2@—3u 
White Old 58—65 | Barley. J 7 Blue. oe — 0 } Fine. 30 
Fine ...... 65 — 66 Maiting .. O0— 0 Beans, Ticks 38—42)| Potato.... 
SOG cccwns 60— 67 | Malt, Ord... 68—74 Harrow... 44—48 Fine .... 33-34 
WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEFKS AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Aug. 15. | Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
59s. 2d, | Rye ....... 40s. Sd. | Wheat.... Gls. 3d. | Rye «9... 408. 6d, 
-40 0 Beans ...... 47 «21 | Barley .... 38 6 Reans......46 2 
ceseces 27) («8 Peas....... 40 10 Oats ...... 27 10 Peas.......42 3 
FLOUR PROVISIONS 
per sack 54s. to 57s Butter—Best Fresh, 14s, Od. per doz. 
nds oon 47 — 1 Carlow, 5/. 9s. to 5/. 108, per cwt 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 43 — 45 Bacon, Irish ......++++ -per cwt. 68s. — Ths. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... i —4 Cheese, Cheshire, fine 8 
American ... -per barrel 27 — 34 Derby, pale ..... 
Canadian ........ sl — 34 


eensccee © } Hams, York ° 
Bread, 7d. to 9d. the 4b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 12 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT 


LEaDENBALL.* CATTLE: MARKET.” Meap or Carrie at Tue 
« d 


NEWGATE AND 

















&. @ sd ‘ s s. s. a CATTLE-MARKET. 
Reef... 3 2to3 Sto4 0 4 Oto4 8to5 0 Monday. Friday. 
Mutton 3 8—4 2—4 6 44-5 0— 4 | Reasts.. 3 1,008 
Veal... 3 4—4 O—4 6 4o—4 &—656 0 Sheep .. 8640 
Pork .. 4 0—4 8—5 0 44—4 8—5 © | Calves., ou 
Lamb. 4 4—5 0—5 4 .... 5 O—5 O—6 O! Pigs... ale 
* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets..... Os. to 06 Down Tegé ...+-+++++6 per Ib. 18d,to 15)¢- 
Mid and Fast Kentditto..... 0 — C Half-bred Wethers........... © — © 
Sussex ditto ° o— oO Leicester Fleeces 15 — 16 
Farnham ditto .......eeseeee o=— oO Combing SKINS ...6+--ee0e+% oe C= © 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD Wurrecnarec. CUMBERLAND. 
Hay, Good .....eeeees 8s. tO TAS. ceceeeees « 758, to BOS, crceveee see 848. to 0s. 
“Inferior . 5 «60 ao & 
NEW .ccccee oo — 8 70 = 74 
Clover.. ove 9” — 110 9S — ws 
Wheat Straw......++- 2 — 3. 26 — 2 





GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 




















Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 26. 8d Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 5s. 4d.to 6s. Od, 
Congou, fine eee —2 6 Brandy, Best Brands..... 410 —16 4 
Pekoe, lowe soc 8 ow 6 Cotton, N. Orleans.perlb. © 6 — 0 98 

In bond— ty 1s. 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 0 0 — 0 0 

Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 82s. Od. to 97s. Od. } Guano, Peruvian, per ton.280 0 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary ...... fibe. Od. to 67s. Od Tallow P. Y.C.,.percwt, 6 6 — 0°06 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 92». Od. to 101s. Od TOW 2. ccvccccces “0-00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina., 24s, Od. to 28s. 06, | Rape Oil, English refined 61 0 — 61 6 

Sugar, Muscovado, ave .. B88. bh | Brown 9 o0-—- 0° 

West India Molasses .... 268. Od. to 285. Od. | Linseed Oil......- . 6 —39 9 

POTATOES | Cocoa-nut Oil 6 —50 6 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 0s.to Os. | Palm Oil.......-- coccee, F O =O O 

” Shaws........ 09 — 0 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .205 0 210 0 
York Regents........ 6 — © | Coals, Hetton.... cocoe OSS 
Scotch ,, «. °o-— TD cccsnesmeerns a0 ae 
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TRE ROYAL PRINCESS’S.— 
ITALIAN OPERA. For TWELVE NIGHTS at Play 
house ogee on Monpay, Avevst 24.—Monpbay, 
LA TRAVIATA. Violetta, Mad. Gassier; Germont, Sig. 


D e, this first appearance in England); Alfredo, Sig. 
Mai Tveespay, NORMA. Norma, Mad. Grisi; Adalgisa, 


Mad. Gassier, (who has kindly consented to undertake the 

) Wepwespay, RIGOLETTO. Gilda, Mad. Gassier ; 
Rigoletto, Sig. Dragone; Duca, Sig. Mario; Madalena, 
Mad. Alboni. Tuvrspay, Pripay, and Sarcrpay will be 
duly announced. Prices—Dress Circle, 7s. ; 
10s. 6d. ; Pit, 3s. ; Gallery, ls. 6d. vi 
Guinea upwards, to be had at the Hox -office of the Theatre ; 
of Cramen, Beare, and Co. Regent Street; and of all the 
principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 


OYAL OLYMPIC 


Lessees—Messrs. F. Ronson and W. 8. Empen. 
Monday and during the week will hy performed the 
Drama of the THE LIGHTHOUSE (written by Wilkie 
Collins, Esq.); the Music and Original Overture by Fran 
vesco er. Principal characters by Messrs. F. Robson, 
G. Cooke, Addison, and Walter Garden, Miss Wyndham, and 
Miss Swanborough. After which A bay ig KE, in 





Boxes, 5s. ; Stalls, 












THEATRE. 








which Mrs. Stirling, Mr. G. Vining, and Murray, will 
appear. To conclude with MASANIEL LO. yb Mr. 
®. Robson. 





\WETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF 


SCIENCE, applied to i and the Arts. 
ned 





Sir RODERICK IMPEY 

F.R.S. 

During the Session 1857-'58, which will commence on the 

lst Ocroner, the following cou RSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given— 


"RCHTSON, D.C.L. M.A. 
&e. 








1. Chemistry. By A. W. Hofmann, +. -D. F. R.8. &e. 
2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D. , 

3. Natural History. By T. H. luxley, y. RS. 

4 ar aaa } By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A 
6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.} 

7 . Mechanics. By Robert w its M.A. F.R.S 
8. By G.G Stokes, M.A. F.R. 


inns 





Instruction in Mechanical Dri awing, by Mr. 


The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the la 
boratories) is 30/.in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
payments of 20/. 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry, 
the laboratory of the School,) under the direction of Dr 
Hofmann, at a fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The 
samé fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under 
the direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of 
lectures are issued at 1/., 1/. 10s., and 2/7. each. Officers in 
the Queen's or the East India Company's services, her Ma 
jesty’s Consuls, acting mining a ts and managers, may 
obtain tickets at half the usual charges. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others 
engaged in education, are admitted to the lectures at re 
duced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted 
two Exhibitions, and others have also been established 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of 
Vractical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar 


* . 

Gocrery for the DISCHARGE and 

RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 

DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
blished 1772. President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S, FS. A. 
duditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 

At a meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wen 
vespay, the 6th day of Aveawst 1857, the cases of 3 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 22 were approve “dl, 3 re 
jected, 2 inadmissible, and 5 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the Ist of Jviy, 10 debtors, of 
whom 10 had wives and 23 children, have been discharged 
from the prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with 
the Society, was 237/. 15s. Id.; and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Report— 
Aug. J. Harvey, Esq. per Treasurer ... ..-£010 0 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir William rene per M 
























10 - 0 
cd by Benjamin Bond © abbe ll, Esq. 
to. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow - 
ing Bankers— Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inc line d to support the 
charity, and where the Society me - on the first Wednesday 
ia every month. VM.A.B.L ON NN, 
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HE FASTEST SHIP IN THE 

WORLD IN THE THAMES. 

The celebrated “ BLACK BALL " clipper “ LIGHTNING,” 
belonging to Messrs. J ~ ong yt BAINES and Co. of Liver- 
pool, and sister ship to the “ JAMES BAINES" and the 

“CHAMPION OF THE SEAS,” recently inspected and so 
highly eulogized by her Majesty the Queen and Court at 
Portsmouth, is expected to arrive in the Thames, to embark 
ps for India, on or about the 21st instant. 

While lying off Gravesend, the “ LIGHTNING ” will be 
thrown open to publi¢ inspection for a few days, and a 
charge of one shilling admission will be made, the receipts 
to be given to the wives and families of the soldiers who sail 


in her, 
The “LIGHTNING ” 
is 2093 tons register, 3500 tons burden, 248 feet long and if 
is 





the Treasurer, 














feet wide. 
THE FASTEST SHIP IN THE WORLD, 

Neeine made the passage from Melbourne to Liverpool in 

65 days, when her speed during the whole voyage, (round 
Cape Horn,) a distance of 15,000 miles as the crow flies, 
averaged 10 miles an hour. On the 27th February 1855, 
she ran 19 miles per hour for 24 consecutive hours, and from 
the 28th June to the 4th July 1856, her hourly consecutive 
speed ayeraged 15 miles. 


Dh tad > : . 

I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 

this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 

to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 

name of Wittiam Lazensy on the back of each bottle, in ad- 

dition to the front label used so many years, and signed 
ponemecosanen Lazexsy.—6, Edwards Street, schon Square. 








PTURES.—RY ROYAL LETTERS PA 
PHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER "TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 


NDIA and LON DON L LFE ASSU Re 
ANCE COMPANY, M, Waterloo Place, Pall M 
x IAN ASSURANCES.  Milits uy Officers or 1s 
‘ding to India may effect Assurances on their lives at 
greatly reduced rates, on application at the Offices as above. 
A 


IRVINE, Manage re 
MORTGAGE AND 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Preliminary Capit: ul 54 ,000/. in 10,000 Shares of 5. each. 
Investments of the Company are calculated to pay a Divi- 
dend of at least 8 per Cent 
The liability of Shareholders is limited to 
their Shares. 
Applications for Shares to be mei to 
RICHARD HODSON, 














}{OUSEHOL ADERS’ 





the amount of 


See 
15 and 16, Adam Street, Adelphi 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


U% IVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
J SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of I sat Home and Abroad, including gentle- 
men engaged in Military and Naval services 
Sir Heary Willock, K.L.S. Chairman. 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro- 
fit to the re oe of future premiums. 
MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, 


;NGL ISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCTATION, 
12, Waterloo Place. Established 1839 
Subscribed Capital One Million. 

Directors in London, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 





















Secretary. 


London : 


William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Fuller, Esq. 
Qc. James M‘ Mahon, Esq 

Sir R. W. C. Brownrigg, Bt. | George W. Sanders, Esq 

Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq. | William H. Shippard, Esq. 

Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. C. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 

John William Pisher, Esq. Ilenry Wordsworth, Esq. 





Tn connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security. 





J. HILL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
ARGUS I LIF ASSUR (NCE COM- 
i PANY, 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. | John Humphery, Esq. Ald. 








Edward Bates, Esq | Kupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
Professor Hall, M.A. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 


Physician—Dr 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 





Actuary—George Clark, Esq 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 


The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 

The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 430,000/. invested on Mortgage and in 


the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,000/. ¢ 











Premiums to assure 100/ Whole Term 

Seven With Without 

Age Years Profits, Protits 
20 £019 9 , 115 10 111 10 
30 BST wcccee 9 3 SG 207 
40 SO DD suse OO F 21410 
50 PaPae tice OO 8 i oll 
60. so OH @ cece 6129. 6 010 

MUTUAL BRANCH 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 


five years, to participate in nine tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can he 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the 
mium, or be received in cash. 

At the first division, a return of 20 percent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion 
ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One-half of the “whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re 
main for li sa debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside ip any 
part mes Europe or British North America without extra 


added to the 
annual pre 




















charg 
The" medical officers attend every day at a quarter before 
2o0’e lock E. BATES, Reside nt Director. 





D R. LOCOCK’S 


give instant relief and a rapid cure of 


PULMONIC WAFERS 


asthma, pay 











and all disorders of the breath and lang To singers and 
public speakers they are invaluable for cle wing and 
strengthening the voice They have a pleasant taste. 


Price Is. 1d. 2s. 9d. and 11s. per box. Sold by all druggists. 


TIT! \ T ‘ "rp? Ss 177 ra? 
()UITE_NEW.—SOYER'S SULTANA’S 

SAUCE. A most refreshing and pleasing stimulant to 
the appetite, composed principally of Turkish condiments 
combined with various culinary productions of the East. It 
is an exquisite relish with Fish, Meat, Poultry, and Game, 
and forms a valuable addition to Soups, Minces, Hashes, 
Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to Salads of 
every description. To Steaks and Chops it imparts a highly 
delicious and aromatic flavour. To be had of all Sauce 
Vendors, and of the sole Wholesale Agents, Crosse and 
BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho Square, Lon- 
don. 


Fe TY THOUS 











SAND CURES have been 


effected without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, 
by DU BARRY’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, in 
the effectual removal of Indicestion (Dyspepsia), Flatu 





be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 


much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may | 


be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the ave two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacture 

Mr. WHITE, r238, PICCADILLY. 


)LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &¢. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 


Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each ; 


’ rous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
z like an ordinary stocking. 


Joux Warze, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


lency, Phlegm, all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 
constipation, dysentery, diarrhaa, acidity, palpitaiton, 

heartburn, headaches, hysteria, , debility, de- 
| spondency, cramps, spasms, nausea, and sickness at the 
| stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, con- 
| sumption, also children’s complaints. To the most en- 
| feebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and din- 
| ner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous and 
| muscular energy. Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
| 
} 
| 





de Dee ies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other 
In canisters, Ilb., 2°. 9d.; 2Ib., 
4s. 6d.; Stb., 1s. ; 121b., 2%. ; the Iaib. carriage free, on 
receipt of post- -oftice order. —Barry du Barry and Co. 77, Re- 
| gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picea- 


means of cure had failed. 


dilly ; 330, Strand; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street ; 


63, and 150, Oxford Street ; 49, Bishopsgate Street Within 
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ALVA’ Vv ATOR ROS A, —FOR OR 
k GRANDITALIAN LANDSCAPE, with a Group of 
Bacchanalian Figures carousing under some lofty 
trees, lighted up with a brilliant sunshine. A first-class 
work of the highest quality. The Companion Picture adorns 
the Royal Collection at Naples. To be viewed setwoen the 
hours of 12 and 4 o’elock, at 102, Mosley Street, Manchester. 
The amateur visiting the Art Treasures Exhibition is 
respectfully invited to view this Noble Picture. 


\ONTRACTS FOR SEAMEN’S BAGS 


AND COAL SACKS AND BAGS. 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the 
Navy, Somerset Place, \0th A 1857. 

The Commissioners for executing the ‘Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire 
land do hereby give No , that on Twrspay, the 8th Sep- 
TEMBER NEXT, at Two lock, they will be ready to treat 
with such persons as may be willing to contract for supply- 
ing her Majesty's several Dockyards with 

CANVASS BAGS, 

For the use “ _ Seamen of the Royal Navy, and with 

IAL SACKS AND BAGS, 

Patterns of me articles and forms of the tenders may be 
seen at the said Office. No tender will be received after Two 
o'clock on the day of treaty, nor will any be noticed unless 
the party attends, or an agent for him duly authorized in 
ng 
ery tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty , and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Tender 
for and must be delivered at Somerset, 
Place, accompa nied by letter signed by two responsible 
persons engaging to bei e¢ bound with the person tender- 
ing in the sum of 500/. for the due performance of cach of 
the contracts. 

. STINT . > 

JOR FOREIGN TOUR, THE 

SIDE, DEER-STALKING, OR GROUSE- 
SHOOTING. 
Garments of Mixed Colours and Substances prepared 
for each purpose . 

THE SUIT 
and consists of Coat, Trousers, w aistcont, and Cap, with 
a Waterproof Cape to be rolled up in a Courier-bag, or 
Hold all, to be worn by a strap passing over the shoulder; 
this latter, (viz. Travelling-bag,) will form the only extra 
charge. To be had only of 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114,116,118, 120, REGENT STREET; 

and 22, CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Me H. J. and D. NICOLL’S 
4 Current LIST of PRICES, 


for unequalled style of 
GENTLEMEN'S DRESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 
follows— 


SALE, a 




































SEA- 



























MILITARY £600 
¥ 500 

310 0 

400 

ANGOLA Morning © oats . * seoseees from 1 1 0 
- Waistcoats .... +. from 010 6 

as Trousers - from 110 
Their Registered ¥ - 220 
The Allied Sleeve Ca ee 8 @ 


rged ace ording to size. 


Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Clerical 
1 obes. 


pe. 
Boys’ Clothing ch 
Deputy Lieutenants 


Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, 
Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries, &c. 
114, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, 

London. 


Navy, and 


MATTRESSES, WARRANTED 
4 TO WEAR HOLLOW IN THE MIDDLE.—HEAL 
and SON have patented an Improvement in the Manufac 
ture of Mattresses, which prevents the material felting into 





NOT 


amass, as it docs in all Mattresses made in the ordinary 
way. The PATENT MATTRESSES are made of the very 
best Wool and Horse-hair only, are rather thicker than 





and the prices are but a trifle higher than other good 
attresses. T T T of BED 
STE ADS, BEDDING, and BE DROOM FU RNITURE 





, con 
tains also the Prices of their Patent Mattresses, and is 
SENT FRE y POST.—HEAL and SON, 196, rotten 





ham Court 1 








DINNEFORD 
FLUID MAGNESIA 


for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession,.as an excellent re- 

medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headach yout, and Indi 

gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is adm ay adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 

gestion. Ce d with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effer ing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. [repared by Dixxeroxrp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 
the Empire. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


for the cure of bad legs, sores, and wounds.—The ex 

traordinary number of cures effected by Holloway’'s Oint- 
ment and Pills would appear incredible if they were not 
vouched for by the patients themselves, who, grateful for 
the benefit received from this wonderful Ointment, permit 
the facts to appear before a discerning public, These re 
medies if used conjointly will cure old wounds, ulcers, and 
scrofulous sores, ifof many years’ standing, and for erysipelas 
and other diseases of the skin they are equally beneficial, 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at 
Professor Ho.toway's Establishments, 244, Strand, London, 
and $0, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constan- 
timople 5 ; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 


has now, in consequence of its marked superiority 
over every other variety, secured the entire confidence and 
almost universal preference of the most eminent Medical 
Practitioners, as the most speedy and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES ” THE SKIN, NEURALGIA, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DERILITY, AND ALI 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


URE 


has been 


























“THE LANCET.” 

of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so 
Dra. ve Jonan gives the pre- 
Pale Oil, which 


FROM 
“The composition 
simple as might be supposed. 
the Light-Brown Oil over the 









ference to 
contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, @ smailer quantity 
of iodine, phosphoric acid, and the - nents of bile, and 


upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod- Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale 
Oil are attributable to the method of its preparation, and 
especially to its filtration through charcoal. In THE rae 
FERENCE or THE Licur Brown OVER THE Pass Oit we 
FrLLy concer. We have carefully tested a specimen of Dx 
De Joxnon’s Light-Brown Cod: Liver Oil. We find it to be 
genuine, and rich in iodine and the e lements of bile 





Sold o~ty in Imperial Half-Pints, 2°. 6d.; Pints, 4+. od. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled and labelled with ‘Dr. De Joxon’s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY LE 
GENUINE, by many respectable Chemists throughout the 
United Kingdom, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DET 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, ONnoN, w.c, 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONGIGNEES 
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August 22, 1857.] 
ALVERN WELLS.—The Old WELL- 


OUSE is now OPEN as an HYDROPATHIC ESTA- 
BLISHMENT, for the reception of patients. Resident 
Physician—Dr. Averst, to whom all applications for terms, 
&c. must be made. Consulting Physician—Pr. Guy 
- a a lk a 

DIANOFORTES for SALE at CHAP- 

PELL’S.—The best instruments by Broadwood, Collard, 

Erard, &c. for SALE or HIRE. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, 

and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 

HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at 

six Guineas, perfect for Class-singing, private use, or 

for ee seca CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 30, New 
Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square 




















HE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM. 
The best that can be made, price 55 Guineas. Lllus- 
trated catalogues of Pianofortes and Harmoniums upon ap 
plication to CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond 
Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


——————— TT ANDPP WAPUONTOMS 
HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas; three stops, 
15 Guineas; five stops, 22 Guineas; and eight stops, 25 
Guineas.— Full descriptive lists sent on application to 





CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, | 


George Street, Hanover Square 


ADIES’ INDIA AND WEDDING 

OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, from their 
many years’ experience and extensive Steck, are enabled te 
furnish these orders at a short notice, in a very superior 
style, at wholesale prices. 11, Wigmore Street. Established 
1792. 


a 
. =z) > r oa 
I EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUs- 
TRATED CATALOGUE contains designs and prices 
of 150 different articles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as 
well as of 100 Bedsteads, and prices of every description of 
bedding. Sent free by post. Hera. and Son, Bedstead, Bed 
ding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham 
Court Road, W. 
+p AT x . a iwal rie : 
WSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 
—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepenracn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2». é¢. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
&s. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157», 
New Bond Street, facing Kedmayne’s. 
‘Dp? -oT ‘ : ' = 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 
of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lusires, Decanters, Wine 
glasses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 








Se Bh t te 1 oh r >. MDE, 

NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
a Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCKIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so pertectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used rhis 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas 
tication. ~d teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. t Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 





‘ ‘Dp . yp . 

A GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures 
4 favourable impressions, while their preservation is of 
the utmost importance to every individual, both as regards 
the general health by the proper mastication of food, and 
the consequent possession of pure and swect breath. Among 
the various preparations offered for the teeth, ROWLAND'S 





THE SPECTATOR. 


891 








MR. ALEXANDER SMITH'S NEW VOLUME, 


“CITY POEMS,” 


is now ready, in foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 





same 
} and teacher of boys.” 


The * Old Boy’ 
May 23, 1857. 


The Second Edition of 


BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. 


By AN OLD BOY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 

** 4 book which will amuse, delight, and elevate boys, and at the same time is worthy of being placed on the 
shelf with ‘Stanley’s Life of Arnold,’ as a memorial of a wise man, and a singularly successful governor 
Spectator, May 2, 1857. 

“* Well planned, well written, and very pure in tone.”—Ezaminer, May 2, 1857. 

** The feelings of boys are thoroughly understood, and the way to win their confidence ably pointed out. . . . » 
has given us a display of true boyish sentiment, without a tinge of exaggeration.”— The Press, 


TOM 


MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge, 





The Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. is now ready of 


THE PRACTICAL ANGLER ; 


OR THE ART OF TROUT-FISHING, 
MORE PARTICULARLY APPLIED TO CLEAR WATER. 
ty W. C. STEWART, 
“* Without hesitation we pronounce this little treatise the best we have ever read on angling 
for trout with the artificial fly, worm, minnow, and other baits,”’—Brtt's Lirk rx Loxpox, 


Edinburgh: A, and C, BLACK; London: LONGMAN and Co.; and all Booksellers, 





LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


JUST READY, 


New and Revised Edition, with Emendations and Additions, 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


** Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” “ Villette,” &e, 


By E. G, GASKELL. 


In two volumes, post 8vo, with Plates. 


Author of 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 





NEWS FROM INDIA. 


THE HOMEWARD MAIL, 


Published this day, contains an Accurate Description of the Crry and Fortiri- 
cations of DreLut; including an account of the disposition of our Troops, A Mar 
or InprA, showing at a glance the stations of her Majesty’s and the East India 
Company’s Army in Bengal, the Regiments that have revolted or have been disbanded, 
and the distances between the stations, The present number of the HOMEWARD 
MAIL, including 8 additional pages, consists of 40 pages or 80 columns, and contains a 
complete narrative of the occurrences in India since the despatch of the last mail, with 
full details of the progress of the revolt in the Indian Army, Leading Articles, Original 
Correspondence, &c, 
The Subscription to THE HOMEWARD MAIL is 18s. per annum, payable in advance. 
Subscribers’ names are received by Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill, London, and by all 


Booksellers and Newsvendors, 
Hon, the East India Company, the Special Maps of 


Hon. the East India Company, the Special May SMITH, ELDER, AND COS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| ing the latest Territorial Acquisitions “of the ‘British, . 


the Independent and Protected States, the Railways, . 
Mr. Meredith's New Romance, 


FARINA; A LEGEND OF COLOGNE. 


tinuation of the British Trans-Gangetic Provinces, 
By GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of “The Shaving of Shagpat.” 


and Diagrams exhibiting Distances and Bearings from 
[Now ready.] 


ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, stands unrivalled 
Prepared from Oriental Herbs, with unusual care, this 
unique compound will eradicate all tartar and concretions, 
and impart a pearl-like whiteness to the enamelled surface, 
remove spots of incipient decay, render the gums firm and 
red, and, from its aromatic influence, impart sweetness and 
purity to the breath. Price 2s. $d. per box. Caution.—The 
words “ ROWLAND’S ODONTO” are on the label, and“ A 
ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden,” on the Govern 
ment Stamp ; sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers 


MAPS OF INDIA, &c. published bg Edward 
Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 
Price in Sheet, Coloured, ls, ; Case, 2s. 6d. 
\ AP OF DELHI AND ITS ENVI- 
4 RONS, from Plan and other Original Materials, 
transmitted from India, and the Surveys of the Ho- 
nourable East India Company. 
On 2 large Sheets, price 18s. 6d. ; mounted in Case, 25s. 
STANFORD'S MAP OF INDIA, 
Based upon the surveys executed by Order of the 











the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay, 
| Price One Guinea. 
THE ATLAS OF INDIA, 
Twenty-six Maps, selected from the Series pub- 





In one volume, 


| lished under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and Revised by J. 11, 
) WALKER, Esq. Geographer to the Hon. East India 
Company. G y F L U T F U L L A H 
Comprising—A Map of the whole Empire of India, | ° 


from Ceylon to Peshawur, at one View, on which is 
exhibited very clearly, by the mode of colouring, the 
British Territory, pole. States that are either sub- 
sidiary or tributary, aud those that are independent ; 
twelve detailed Maps of the various parts on a large 
scale—Maps of Bokhara, Afghanistan, and Beloochis- 
tan—Persia—Arabia, and Red Sea, &e.—Egypt—Chi- 
na—Canton, and its approaches, Macao and Hongkong 
—China, Birmah, Xc.—Japan—Malay, or Eastern 
Archipelago—Islands in the Indian Ocean—Polynesia 
~The World on Mercator’s Projection, in 2 Maps, ex- 
hibiting the Steam Communication with the Eastern | 
portion of the British Empire. 

5:4, SENERAL MAP OF INDIA, } 

Published under the Superintendence of the Useful | 
Knowledge Society, With the latest Corrections, and 
exhibiting, by the mode of colouring, the British Ter- 
ritory ; the Subsidiary, Tributary, and Independent 
States. Folded, price ls. ; case, 2s. 

London : Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, Agent 
by Appointment for the sale of the Ordnance Maps, 
Admiralty Charts, and the Maps issued by Authority 
of the Secretary of State for War, = 


A MOHAMEDAN GENTLEMAN ; 
AND HIS TRANSACTIONS WITH HIS FELLOW CREATURES. 


Interspersed with Remarks on the Habits, Customs, and Character of the People with whom he had to deal, 


Edited by E, B, EASTWICK, F.R.S. F.S.A, 
[Just published. ]} 

“ Thank you, Munshi Lutfullah Khan! We have read your book with wonder and delight, . . . . There 
is matter in you, Munshi; and to show you how grateful we are for the pleasure we have found in you, we in- 
troduce you to the dearest friend we have on earth. Reader—Munshi Lutfullah Khan. . . . . His story will 
aid, in its degree, to some sort of understanding of the Indian insurrection,” —Afhew@um, 

“* Read fifty volumes of travel, and a thousand imitations of the Oriental novel, and you will not get the flavour 
of Eastern life and thought or the zest of its romance so perfectly as in Lutfullah’s book. We have theroughily 
enjoyed the perusal. To say that we should prefer it to a new Arabian Night would scarcely do justice to its 


| interest. . . . . All is simple and real; a photograph of social India.”— r. E 
“ Readable, instructive, and entertaining, and most creditable to the author.”— Saturday Review. : 
“ Asan autobiography, the book is very curious, It bears the strongest resemblance te * Gil Blas’ of any- 
thing we have ever read,” —Spectator, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill, 
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Now HAMS cel 
ORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH ON 
4 PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, in the House 
of Lords, 3d August 1857. 
James Riveway, 169, Piccadilly. 


MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW VOLUME, 
This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
: = P O E M S&S. 
By ALeExANDER SMITH, 
‘Author of “ A Life Drama, and other Poems.’ 
MAcMILLAN and Co, Cambridge. 








In 12mo, the Fourth Edition, price 3s. 
I OTH’S ELEMENTARY SPEAKING 
4 FRENCH GRAMMAR, (without Rules,’ Exem- 
easy, and certain plan for Speaking 





plified. A new, 
French fluently in Three Months, 
London: Wurrraker and Co. Liverpool : 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of 

Photographic Portraits, by MavLL and PoLyYBLANK. 
The Number for Aveust contains Lord BROUGHAM, 
with Memoir. 

Mavtt and Porystank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 
187a, Piccadilly; and W. Kent and Co. Fleet Street. 
f RRENCY. 

Just published, 
( BSERVATIONS on the CURRENCY. 
By Roperr Siater. And Suggestions for the 
Establishment ofa Paper Circulation on a Safer and 
Sounder Principle. Price ls.; post free, ls. 2d. 
Lets, Son, and Co, 8, Royal Exchange, E.C. 
Map Agents to H.M. Board of Ordnance. 





| 
' 
A. Honpes. 








Just published, cloth, 3s. 6d. post free, 
eS * the LOGIC of CREA- 
TION. By Henry James. 

Recently published, cloth, 28. post fre: 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN ‘EccL E- 
SIASTICISM. By Henry James. 
London: Winu1amM Wuire, 36, Bloomsbury Street, 
New Oxford Street, w.c., 





Boun’s Criassica Liprary FoR SEPTEMBER. 
HE GEOGRAPHY of STRABO, trans- 
lated from the Greek, with copious Notes, by W. 
Fatconer, M.A. and H. C. Hamiiroy. Complete in 
3 vols. Vol. III. withavery copious Index. Post 8vo. 
eloth. 5s. 
Henry G. 


Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Bonn’s Inivstrarep Liprary ror SEPTEMBER. 
ONOMI’S NINEVEH and ITS PA- 
LACES, New Edition, revised and augmented, 
with upwards of 200 fine Engravings, and Descriptions, 
copiously illustrated, of the recent Additions to the 
National Collection. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bonus, York Street, Covent Garden, 





Boun’s ANTIQUARIAN Liprary FoR SEPTEMBER. 
A POLYGLOTT of FOREIGN PRO- 
i VERBS; comprising French, Italian, German 
With Eng- 


Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish. 
By Henry 


lish Translations and a General Index. 
G. Bonus. Post 8vo. cloth. 5s, 


__ Henry G. Bons, York Street, Covent Garden. 


~~ Row’ 8 HisTerican 1 Lapmany | For SEPTEMBER. 


I. S MEMOIRS of the COURT of 
ENGLAND DURING the REIGN of theSTU- 
ARTS, including the Protectorate. To be completed 
in 3 vols. with general Index, and illustrated with up- 
wards of Forty Portraits engraved on steel. Vol. IT. 
Post 8vo. extra cloth. 5s. 
*.*Mr. Behn having purchased the copyright of 
- interestit.g worl, (which was originally published 
t 2/7. 16s. and had a large sale,) now reproduce 3 it, | 
with the addition of upwards of forty portraits, for 
15s., that is, 5s, per volume. 
‘Henry G. Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 





Just published, price 6d. 
FUNERAL SERMON Preached in 
d the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, the Seventh Sun- 
day after Trinity, July 22, 1855, and now published 
in reference to a Recent Discussion in the House of 
Lords. With Preface and Appendix. By Enwarp C. 
Woortcompr, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Balliol Col- 
lege, and late Whitehall Preacher. 
London: Bett and Daxrsy, 186, Fleet Street. 
Oxford : H. Hamays. 
. WRIGHT'S FIRST GREEK CONSTRUING 
BOOK. 

This day, Second Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 








MR. 


In demy, 8vo. price 5s 
NDIA, MADRAS, ITS CONDITION 
and RE QUIREMEN TS. By Joun Bruce Nor- 
ron, Esq. 
Ricuarpson Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 








The following Works are Now Read 


[)*: WM. SMITH’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE. 


From the Earliest Times, with the 
History of Literature 


and Art. 10th Thousand. 
Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. Questions on the same. 
12mo. 2s. 





*,* Black cloth, Red Edges. 

* The excellent plan on which Dr. Wm. Smith. has 
proceeded. The great distinctive feature, how- 
ever, is the c chi apte rs on literature and art. This gives 
it a decided advantage over all previous works of the 
kind.”—Athenwum., 


Il. 

DR. LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
From the Earliest Times, with the History of Litera- 
ture and Art. 5th Thousand. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 
78. 6d. 

*.* Black cloth, Red Edges. 

“This excellent history of Rome will supersede 
every other work on the subject. The volume con- 
forms with the ‘History of Greece,’ by Dr. Wim. 
Smith.”—John Bull. 


Ill. 

THE STUDENT’S GIBBON. Being 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, abridged. By Dr. WM. Smrrn, 3d Thousand. 
Wood-cuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

*.* Black cloth, Red Edges. 
* Dr. Wm. Smith has drawn up an admirable abridg- 
ment of Gibbon’s Roman Empire.”—Cambridge Chro- 
nicle. 


Iv. 

THE STUDENT’S HUME. Being the 
History of England, abridged and Continued to the 
Present Time, incorporating the Researches of Recent 
Historians. Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. (Jn J’reparation.) 


Vv. 

MARKHAWM’S HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the First Invasion by the Romans, to the 
4th Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria. 98th Edie 
tion. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 6s. 


VI. 

MARKHAM’S' HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, from the Conquest by the Gauls to the 
Death of Louis Philippe. 56th Edition, Wood-cuts. 
12mo. 6s. 


Vil. 

MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY, from the Invasion of the Kingdom by the 
Romans under Marius to the Present Time. 12th Edi- 
tion. Wood-cuts. l2mo. 6s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 





The following are Now Ready, 
gp amy OF TRAVEL- 
English, French, German, and Italian. 3s. 6¢. 
I ANDBOOK FOR NORTH  GER- 
MAN Y.—HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, 
and THE RHINE toSWITZERLAND, Maps. 9s. 
a gue FOR SOUTH GERMANY. 
THE TYROL, BAVARIA, AUSTRIA, 
SALZBURG, STYRIA, HUNGARY, and THE DA- 
NUBE from ULM to the BLACK SEA. Maps. 9s. 
| ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.,— 
THE ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. 
Maps. 7s. 6d. 
rey 
MANDY, 
ALPS, DAUPHINE, 
NEES. Maps. 9s. 


merges 


TALK.— 


FRANCE,—NOR- 
THE FRENCH 
and the PYRE- 


FOR 
BRITTANY, 
PROVENCE, 





FOR SPAIN.—ANDA- 
GRENADA, CATALONIA, 


LUSIA, RONDA, 
ARRAGON, Xe. 


GALLICIA, THE BASQUES, 

Maps. 2 vols. 30s. 

I ANDBOOK FOR 
BON, &c. Map. 9s. 

I ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.— | 
SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, VENICE, PAR- | 


PORTUGAL,.—LIS- 











| ELLENICA; or a History of Greece in 

Greek from the Invasion of Xerxes, as related 
by Diodorus and Thucydides, With Explanatory 
Notes, Critical and Historical, and a Vocabulary, for 
the Use of Schools. By J. Wricur, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Head Master of Sutton Coldfield 
Grammar School. 

M ACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 


Now re ady, price (he alf-l bound) to Members, 10s. ; 
te Non-Members, Ms. 
TT" E NEW CLASSIFIED CATA- 
LOGUE of the LIBRARY of the ROYAL IN- 
STITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, with Indexes 
of Anthors and Subiects, 
Pamphlets Chronologically arranged. [946 pages.]} 
sy Bresamen Vincent, Assistant-Secretary, and 
Keeper of the Library. Sold at the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly; by Davin Nerv, 270, 
Strand ; and by J. Russert. Surru, Soho Square. 


NEW tAVELS ~ bap AND BY MR. 
Cc. &. ELD. 

Just publishe d.in post thy pl a Tinted View of Birr 

— the Seat of the Earl of Rosse, price 10s. 6d. 


PACATIONS IN IRELAND. 


By Caartes Ricnarv Wern, Parrister-at-law ; 
Author of “ A Vacation Tour in the United States 
and Canada”—which, price 10s. 6d. may still be had. 

“ This is a genuine book on } times, and takes his sketches 
Treland, brimful of gossip, | from several different points 
and characteristic of an un- | of view. His volume con- 











affected, well-informed, and | tains the best description ex- 

ensible writer. Mr. Weld | tant of Lord Roase’s scientific 

has visited the country many | apparatus.” Leader. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, and Co. 


and a List of Historical | 


MA, PIACENZA, MODENA, LUCCA, FLORENCE, 
TUSCANY as far as the VAL D’ARNO. 2 Parts. | 
Maps. 12s. 
ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY.— 
THE TWO SICILIES, NAPLES, POMPEII, 
HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &e. Maps. 10s, 


gp nine FOR CENTRAL 


| ~SOUTHERN TUSCANY and the PAPAL 

| STATES. Maps. 7s, 

| P[ANDBOOK FOR RoME AND ITs 
ENVIRONS, Maps. 7s. 

| FOR GREECE.—THE 


| ANDBOOK 
J IONIAN ISLANDS, ALBANTA, 
and MACEDONIA. Maps. Lis. 
] ANDBOOK FOR EGYPT.—MALTA, 
THE NILE, ALEXANDRIA, CATRO, 
THEBES, and the OVERLAND ROUTE TO LN- 
DIA, Map. ls. 
] ANDBOOK FOR DENMARK.—NOR- 
WAY AND SWEDEN. Maps. 12s, 
| ANDBOOK FOR  RUSSIA.—FIN- 
LAND AND ICELAND. Maps. 12s. 
| ANDBOOK BYRON: a Complete 
Edition of Lord Byron’s Poetry. Portrait. ('s. 
** An edition of Lord Byron’s works which will not 
encumber the portmanteau or carpet-bag of the tour- 
ist. Itis a model of a book for a traveller,”’-—Voles 
and Queries. 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THESSALY, 





{ 


| 
ITALY, 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ THE INITIALS.” 
Immediately, in three volumes, 

U 


( | Z 
) By the Author of ‘* The Initials.” 
London: Ricnarp BentLey, New Burlington Street. 





Just ready, to be complete d in Eight Volumes, 8vo. 
price Half- a~ -Guinea each, with Four Portraits, 
HE FOURTH VOLUME of the EN- 

TIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE 
WALPOLE. Now first Collected and Chronologically 
Arranged. Edited by Perer Cunninonam, F.S.A 
“* To Horace Walpole we owe a debt of i ine - oy 
ible amusement. Mr. Cunningham is performing his 
editorial labours admirably. His notes are just what 
notes ought to be—illustrate his author without over- 
laying him.”—John Bull, 

London: Ricuarp Brenriey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Mi ajesty. 

THE BIRTHPL. AC E OF ° THE PROPHE iT. 
This day is published, in post 8vo. with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
\INAI, the HEDJAZ, and SOUDAN: 
K Ww anderings around the Birthplace of Maho- 
met, and across the Ethiopian Desert from Sawakin 
to Khartoum. By James HaMILron, Author of 
** Wanderings in Northern Africa.” 

** A work of great importance, a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history and geography of a region associ- 
ated with our earliest studies, and for the classical 
scholar invested by the oldest Greek historian with 
never-fading charms.’’— Standard. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her M: ajesty. 


THE CHINESE ‘AS THEY ARE. 
This day is published, with Engravings and Wood- 
cuts, 10s. 6d. 

HINA, AUSTRALIA, and the 

) ISLANDS of the PACIFIC, in the years 1855- 

6. By J. D'Ewers, Esq. 

“ This amusing volume presents us with truly inte- 
resting records of Chinese manners and customs. The 
account of Shanghae possesses especial interest just 
now. These ‘ Four Years’ Wanderings’ afford much 
pleasant reading.” —Jiterary Gazette. 

* The account of China and the Chinese is by far 
the most valuable. Mr. D’Ewes had good opportu- 
nities of observing the domestic economy of our prince- 
ly merchants, and their social relations with the 
Chinese, and in his various excursions of seeing the 
country and the people.” — Spectator. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Strect. 





On the Ist of Se ee we 1857 will be published, 
Number I. of the 
| ges MAGAZINE AND WES7 
OF ENGLAND MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Coyrtrents : The Stayed Hand ; Béranger ; Education ; 
The Oratorio; Our Deipnosophists ; Rambles Round 
Bristol ; Discoveries of a Book-worm ; India; Poetry: 
Reviews. Price ls. 
Bristol: E. Manpoy, Clifton; M. Bryenam, Broad 
Street; Bath: R. BE. Pracu; London: Smpxry, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 


QOLicl POWS JOURNAL and RE- 
kK PORTER, No, 34, for this day, 

Cowratss : Leading Articles, ‘* Legal Fruits of the 
Session 








”: Common Law Courts Commission Report— 
ASummary of the Week's Legal News— Legislation of 
the Year—Recent Decisions in Chancery—Cases at 
Common Law specially interesting to Attorneys—Pro- 
fessional Intelligence — Correspondence — Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings— Prog: ress of Private Bills—Reports 
of Cases decided in the Superior Courts. Price 1s, ; or 
without the Reports, 8¢. 
Published at at the Office, 


WORKS I BELATING #0 INDIA. 


13, Carey Street, W. ¢ 





The following may now be had: 
AND OPINIONS OF GENERAL 
LES NAPIER; chiefly derived from 


IFE 
4 SIR CHAR 


his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspondence. 
By Sir Wot. Narixe, K.C.B, Portraits. 4 vols. Post 
8vo. 48s. 
II. 
THE HISTORY OF GENERAL SIL 
CHARLES NAPIEK'S ADMINISTRATION ft 
| SCINDE and C \MPAIGN in the CU TCHEE HILLS 
| By Sir W> 1, Napier, A.C.B. Second Edition. Illus- 
trations. 8vo, 15s. 
Ill. 


INDI A—the HINDOO 
PERIODS. By the Hou 
Third Edition. Map. 


A HISTORY OF 
and MAHOMMEDAN 
Movntstu art ELPHinsronxe. 
8vo. 18s. 

lV, 

PilE SIKHS, from the 
ie BATTLES of the SUTLEJ. 
HAM. Second Edition. Maps, 


A HISTORY OF 
origin of the Nation to tl 
By Capt. J. D. Cunnine 
8vo, lds, 





Vv. 

MODERN INDIA. A Sketch of th 
System of Civil Government; with some Account ot 
the Natives and Native Institutions. By Groret 
Cavpnen... Second I tion. Maps. Svo l6s, 

VI. 

INDIA AS IT MAY BE. An Outline 
ofa Proposed Goverament and Policy. By Gao 
CAMPBELL. Maps. &vo. 12s. 

vil. 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF INDIA. 


M.P. 
Albemarle Street. 


By Sir Ersxrve Perry, Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
Joun Murray, 


| Londoer Printed by Josrrn CLayron, of 320, Strand, 
County of Mid llesex, Printer, at the office of Josrri 
von, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's 
the West, in the City of London; and Published by t 
| aforesaid Joserm Cravron, at 9, Wellington Stree 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of M 
URDAY, 22d Avovsr 1857. 
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